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OBSERVATIONS THE STUDY CHILDREN. 
PROF. WOLFE, PH. D., UNIVERSITY NEBRASKA. 


the most prominent the new ideas” education 

the value set upon personal investigation the simpler 
phenomena mind, and especially the early stages mental 
development. long drawn out classification the faculties 
mind and the localization their organs” the brain are 
losing interest the presence positive information less pre- 
tentious subjects. The definition philosophical terms 
longer considered the essence mental science. The difference 
between the classification casual observations and the positive 
investigation facts with view their explanation has been 
less generally recognized psychology than the other natural 
sciences. the subject becomes more practical —i. e., becomes 
applied science, the necessity for more careful study the 
things classified recognized. Casual observation and unaided 
reason already have taught much can expect. New 
acquisitions mental science are likely come chiefly from in- 
tentional observation and experiment. 

does not require prophetic vision see that fresh knowledge 
mind will useful, first all, the teacher. Equally well 
understood, perhaps, the advantage arising from independent 
study any work which one engaged. not probable, 
therefore, that teachers will become more and more interested 
psychology and, time, may become the chief contributors the 
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literature this subject. The healthy scientific curiosity pos- 
sessed the most progressive teachers will also contribute this 
result. Individuals must necessarily content with small con- 
tributions and each will have cultivate the habit appreciating 
and utilizing the labor others. 

The wide-awake teachers cannot avoid absorbing 
chology from experience. If, however, they desire 
put forth conscious effort studying child nature, they are 
too often discouraged the difficulties the work. The more 
earnestly they search for agreement, the more universal seems the 
diversity. The reason not far seek. The absorbed materials 
are crude generalizations and imperfect resemblances, and, doubt- 
less, are often subjectively colored. For the conscious study 
soul-life selection more dignified subjects deemed essential 
and more exact method treatment leading more accurate 
conclusions are alone satisfactory. bring ourselves defer 
the study the essence the soul itself, nevertheless are sel- 
dom satisfied with any less important subject than memory, atten- 
tion the will. This choice would not unpardonable 
could content ourselves with minute investigation particular 
phases each case. Unfortunately the importance the full 
subject diverts attention from the advantages minute considera- 
tion separate phases. 

The same teachers that begin the systematic study mind with 
subject “some importance,” would compel their pupils 
spend weeks studying simplest flowering plants, chemical 
combinations cell structure. They would dwell also this 
ideal method study not the least modern discoveries. 
The laboratory method, the minute study elements the ideal 
method botany, chemistry, physics, etc.; and even 
and philology the same designation method affected. 
soon teachers practice their precepts the study mental 
phenomena, shall possess new and valuable source psy- 
chological results. 

The most accessible, well the most promising field pres- 
ent open the teacher sensations sight, hearing and touch. 
These are all subject the methods the exact 
ble results may obtained often without much apparatus. Very 
little study the American Journal Psychology and the articles 
original research Mind will suggest the intelligent seeker 
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methods that will enable him begin independent investigations. 
the beginner receives more benefit from such work than does 
science itself, shall not regard him criminal. 

The benefit the teacher minute investigation some 
simple subject out all proportion the value the positive 
results added knowledge. There subject belonging 
mind that not connected with innumerable other subjects. 
Hence the study any apparently simple, even trivial ques- 
tion, are brought face face with interesting and unexpected 
complications. 

few years ago learned something from investigating the 
manner which children name colors. There were startling 
results obtained, and much reward came from the inten- 
tional observation young minds engaged the same simple 
problems. This knowledge cannot tabulated like the names 
given various colors. Many results cannot even expressed 
words; partly because their differential character and partly 
because lack full notes points not directly included 
the subject investigated. These indefinite results, however, cer- 
tainly take least equal rank consciousness with casual 
observations extending over much longer period time. The 
positive results were means The following 
paragraphs may indicate their nature 

This investigation was undertaken primarily discover the 
prevalence and nature color-blindness. The method was modi- 
fied include the application names colors. More 
than 2,200 children were examined. Oil pigments cardboard 
about two inches square served objects. 

general may said that children have larger vocabulary 
color terms than they can use with any degree accuracy. 
The same true adults reflection would lead expect. 
Thirteen members the senior class, University Nebraska 
(1889), wrote five minutes, average twenty-six color 
names. not probable that definite ideas color accompanied 
more than two-thirds these names. man blind from birth 
knows that grass green, sky blue, 

The following sixteen colors were used with the older children 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, black, white, pink, gray, 

full discussion and complete table these results are given article the 


Color-vocabulary Children. UNIVERSITY STUDIES, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1890. 
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drab, lilac, brown, purple, crimson, With the 
younger children only the first nine the above colors were 
employed. These were given each child examined. Exclud- 
ing those children found deficient the sense color 
(seventy-four), the relative accuracy with which the first nine 
colors were named follows: white, black, red, blue, yellow, 
green, pink, orange, violet. The younger pupils found green 
easier name than yellow. There was also greater difference 
between blue and green the answers the younger pupils. 

should expect girls name colors much more accurately 
than boys equal age. Not only are the sexes very unequally 
endowed nature, but the opportunity for developing the sense 
color presented woman much more attractive 
doubt should expect from general knowledge that girls 
eight years old will, the average, name the above nine colors 
better than boys twice old.! 

The improvement during the earlier years, especially the 
part the boys was remarkable. five years 
per cent. the answers were correct. twelve years age 
seventy-six per cent. were correctly named. Older boys did not 
much exceed this proportion. The girls attained the maximum 
accuracy eleven years, which age eighty per cent. their 
answers were correct, which only ten per cent. higher than 
five years age. 

The influence age seen most clearly naming 
boys course, show the greatest improvement after entering 
school their color-vocabulary later and slower growth. 
five years age these boys gave the correct name pink once 
four times. sixteen years age eight-ninths their 
answers were correct. 

Three boys were unable give any name white. Four boys 
and three girls gave wrong names, red, green, slate, blue, ete. 

Two boys and three girls could not name black. Seven boys 
and six girls called green. One boy and seven girls called 
brown. Five boys and two girls gave other names, blue, red, 
white. 

Nine boys and two girls were unable name boys 
and two girls called four boys, yellow; five boys, green; 
three boys and one girl, brown. Eight boys and many 
gave other names, scarlet, cardinal, white, black, ete. 


1No special instruction color color-names had been given these schools. 
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Thirteen boys and two girls gave blue name. Thirty boys 
and seven girls called green; six boys and five girls, red; eight 
boys and twelve girls, purple; six boys and three girls, other 
names. 

For yellow the result follows: name, twenty-one boys, 
five girls; those calling green, forty-five boys, thirteen ‘girls 
those calling blue, fifteen boys, ten girls; pink, ten boys, three 
girls orange, five boys, eleven girls other names, lemon, gold, 
white, thirteen boys and six girls. 

Green gave the following results: name, fifteen boys, six 
girls; blue, seventy-one boys, twenty-one girls; yellow, seven 
boys, four red, five boys, two girls; pink, five boys; other 
names, gray, slate, white, drab, eleven boys. 

Most these mistakes were made, course, the younger 
children, yet surprisingly large number belong those over 
ten years age. 

The number correct answers pink was larger than one 
might have looked for. The distribution the incorrect answers 
was also unexpected. Among the younger children (boys espec- 
ially), should have anticipated many reds pinks. Instead 
this being the case there were comparatively few reds. Indeed, 
their number was almost equalled the sum the yellows and 
purples. superiority the girls was, perhaps, more clearly 
seen naming pink than any other color. Among the other 
given.to pink were cream, five times, drab and green, each 
seven times, blue, fourteen times, besides orange, white, brown 
and gray each several times. One hundred children 
did not attempt name pink. 

The curious results orange are given greater length the 
accompanying table. The answers are divided into ten groups 
according age and sex the children. 

Nearly four hundred children were wise enough not attempt 
designate orange. Not quite many gave the correct name. 
might expected, more than half the answers belong red 
and yellow, red receiving about twice many yellow. The 
preference for red seems much stronger among the boys than 
among the girls. Pink and brown receive large share these 
guesses. Among the names given orange are blue 
(five times !), gray, scarlet, crimson, cream, wine, terra cotta, 
plum, white, pumpkin, crab, tomato, strawberry, copper, vermil- 
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ion, and several compound names, yellowish-red, 
etc. all, there were thirty-four distinct names given orange. 
least one hundred and fifty answers are absurd, viz., all pinks, 
greens, purples, drabs, and one-half those marked other.” 


ANSWERS ORANGE. 


8-10 11-13 14-16 


Number Examined, 
Orange, 
ted, 
Yellow, 
Pink, 
Brick, 
Green, 
Brown, 
Purple, 
Salmon, 
Drab, 
Blank, 
Other, 


attempt the analysis this matter curious state 
affairs revealed. the first place these children have not clear 
ideas either orange the colors whose names were given 
orange. They probably have never learned the word orange 
the name (This doubtless true also far the larger 
number pupils examined.) Yet they all clearly perceived this 
color and while looking it, called pink, green, purple, drab, 
cream, blue crimson. their conceptions these colors had 
been clear and closely associated with the terms, the thought 
the word would have recalled the character the color and the 
absurdity would have been Another fact brought out 
this table that these children appear loath confess their 
ignorance. Four-fifths them attempted name orange, while 
only one-fifth knew what was. This impulse the child 
the best can (i. e., guess when does not know), whether 
natural cultivated, worth investigating, both its causes 
and its effects. suspect our schools favor its development and 
should like know how and why they so. 

Only thirty-three children among more than two thousand 


red, 
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called blue, green, while nearly three times many called green, 
blue. The popular belief the indefiniteness these two col- 
ors arises from the more common occurrence intermediate tints. 
Well saturated types blue and green are seldom confused. 

vagueness perception observed the answers all 
colors; though the less common ones there are other elements 
uncertainty which partly conceal the lack clearness. The 
senses the young are thought keener than those more 
elderly persons. then, this evidence vagueness? The 
habit indifference simple sensations during early life, be- 
lieve, tends toward the formation indefinite ideas more com- 
plex subjects. interesting question for future investiga- 
tion determine whether all ideas school children are indis- 
tinct. children’s conceptions such simple sensations color 
are unsatisfactory, what inferred regarding their men- 
tal pictures more complex objects bird tree say noth- 
ing abstractions like goodness humanity. 

The total number questions propounded boys was 11,508, 
girls, 11,797. The boys answered correctly more than sixty- 
two per cent., and the girls more than sixty-seven per cent. 
answer was attempted the boys seven per cent., and 
the girls nearly four per cent. 

general, red appears most frequently the answers. Blue 
and green were each given thirteen different colors. Yellow 
was comparatively rarely used. Purple occurred very often, yet 
was seldom applied with discrimination. Altogether, for six- 
teen tests the children found seventy-three distinct names, besides 
sixty-six modifications compounds these elements. 


THE GREEK POETS AND THE FLOWERS. 
LYFORD, 8T. COLLEGE, DENVER, COL. 


TORY has that certain minor Greek poet, was 
called the Flower Poet, and that formed the design 
celebrating verse every flower that grew between the Adriatic 
and Unfortunately only few his fragments remain 
are doubtless deprived much valuable informa- 
tion regard Greek floriculture. the poets are indebted 
for our knowledge the gardens those remote times, well 
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the floral tastes the people. The extent which the 
ancient Greeks cultivated and used flowers surprising. The 
lover hung them his mistress’ door; the devotee crowned his 
head with flowers before entering the temple ban- 
quets private apartments, the guests wore garlands, and often- 
times the floor and couches were strewn with roses; and the 
audiences the theatres were decked with violets and roses 
profusion. One their great public festivals was called Anthes- 
teria, Merry Feast Flowers, which last year’s wine was 
opened and general jollity prevailed. gentleman’s house was 
complete without its garden, and this garden, flower-beds held 
prominent places. There were beds roses, violets, gilly- 
flowers, pinks and carnations, shaded fig-trees and quince 
and overhanging them were grape vines, “rich clusters,” webs 
smilax and branches myrtle. Near stood fountain 
“scattering its streams throughout the garden and watering the 
foliage and the blossoms. would impossible enumerate 
all the different flowers which the poets Some 
the most important these, addition the ones mentioned 
above, are the narcissus, the golden-crocus, the hyacinth, the 
asphodel, the rhododendron, the oleander, the saffron-flower, the 
marjoram, and the inula. 

Homer, who makes frequent reference the flowers, sensible 
all the dainty blushes which the rose times wears, tendered 
the most graceful compliment his power likening the 
red tints Eos’ fingers they peeped from between the cur- 
tains the East. Stesichorus, describing royal marriage 
feast, speaks 

Many arose-crown featly wreathed 
With purple violets that grow 
Where the breath spring has breathed.” 

Thus poet who lived more than twenty-four hundred years 
ago, talks freely rose-crowns our poets today, only his 
are more tastefully arranged than many ours, for they are 
“featly wreathed with purple worth while note 
the nicety judgment which the Greek poets displayed 
ing the flowers about which they would sing, and the harmony 
with which they grouped them, whether they were describing 
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yal. There commingling the delicate and the coarse, 
discord their blending colors. Their tastes centred towards 
all those flowers containing full that fineness outline, that 
deep richness tint and shade which the Greeks sought every- 
thing. 

From fragment Sappho learn that roses were sacred 
the Muses. One Anacreon’s odes bears similar testimony. 
have often wished that the could proven genu- 
ine poems Anacreon. would then call him flower poet. 
is, half inclined believe that deserves the title, 
since his poetry seems inseparably linked with love, many 
labarinths rose-beds and the odor pale violets. Moore pre- 
fers regard true many those evidently spurious poems and 
claims authority his side. However this may be, Greek 
wrote them; and they are reflex that later Greek admiration 
for nature, which grew stronger and stronger time and civiliza- 
tion advanced. Not mention others, there are the 
Rose,” exquisite its faultlessness, and Ode Spring,” 
which Barnes says: All antiquity has produced nothing more 
beautiful.” 

Pindar, the poet the race-dust, everything else, 
the flowers, saw only the element splendor. are not, 
therefore, surprised that Elysium should his faney spot 
“where flowers gold blaze, some resplendent trees, some 
the ground, and the water feeds with necklaces which 
they (the blessed) intertwine their heads and their hands, accord- 
ing the just decrees 

can hardly claim for the four greater dramatists any ex- 
tensive knowledge floriculture, base our judgment upon 
the slight evidence that effect their poetry. few choice 
bits flower-poetry, culled from and Euripides, mani- 
fest commendable feeling, least, for the denizens the par- 
would hardly look for anything quite 
exquisite from “the wreathed flowers, children 
all-teeming earth”; nor would expect him name the bee 
“the flower-craftsman.” the “Furies” calls 
shrine “the shrine many also, his chorus 
Suppliants announce their return unto the ancient track and the 
flowery scenes the watchings” their mother. 
Hipollitus first appears upon the scene bearing wreath flowers, 
and these words addresses Artemis 
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Lady, for thee this garland have woven 
wilding flowers, plucked from unshorn meadow,” ete. 

The same poet pictures Venus the Medea” always en- 
twining her hair the fragrant wreath and the 
Aulis” sings meadows flourishing with bloom- 
ing flowers, and roseate flowers and hyacinths 

revert again Cheremon, whom spoke briefly above, 
have been fortunate enough find single passage from this 
poet rhymed translation. After describing group maid- 
ens sporting the moonlight, proceeds 

And slumbering near them others lay, beds sweetest flowers 
The dusky-petaled violet, the rose Paphian bowers, 
The inula and saffron-flower, which their garments cast, 
And veil such hues deck the sky when day ebbing 
While far and near tall marjoram bedecked the fairy 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolicked all around.” 

can infer from this short selection how very fanciful must 
have been his productions, and how saw poetry not only the 
form and color, but the odor flowers. 

Theocritus, Bion and Moschus were more flower-poets than 
they were poets everything outward nature that beautiful 
and attractive. They sang alike there the ver- 
dure, the flowery hedges and blooming fields through which they 
conduct us,a remarkable freshness and brightness which reminds 
some green isle the whose shores the waves lan- 
guidly wash, and whose foliage sparkles amid sunlit showers. 
Their roses are always purple with the dew; their ivy and mari- 
gold scintillate with moisture they encircle the for them 
the white lily waxy, never wrinkled dry; spring violets, not 
those midsummer, entwine amid their crowns. And then what 
gentle, balmy gales keep continual rustling the petals! 
What spicy odors from Araby the blest” still linger those 
webs theirs woven centuries ago! breathe the delicious 
scent and are transported far bagk into the olden time some 
distant vale and wander gardens such only 
Greeks could plant and rear, some half Elysium, some island- 
dale Sicily. now sorrowfully, roses; now, thou 
anemone now, hyacinth, speak thy letters, and with leaves lisp 
ai, more than thy wont: noble minstrel 
Moschus his grief for his poet-brother would have even 
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plaint swell the universal grief. Bion’s fancy, the 
redden with grief” for Adonis. Theocritus’ simile, that 
rose, the violet and the lily soon fade and die, angered love 
quickly returns its old affection, tender was unique 
the time when uttered it. 

But hardly need continue quoting from these three poets. 
one denies that they had profound love for the flowers. 
one refuses them the title Flower-Poets. They sketched wood- 
land dells covered thick and soft with the greenest rustic car- 
pets which led grottos, draped with the most perfect vines, and 
having entrances over beds the wildest and most natural 
flowers rose-banks, “elbow off into 
wilderness hyacinths, pinks and dill-flowers. 

There picture Theocritus copied from old bust, which 
represents him with vine wreathed about his head for crown. 
His features appear clear cut, but somewhat delicate, and his eyes 
wear far-off, dreamy look. Above his head flies the urchin 
Cupid, bearing his hands garlands and long trains flowers 
which holds suspended would crown the poet. This 
latter feature, fancy the artist, seems peculiarly appro- 
priate, and would make fitting background similar pictures 
Bion and Moschus, were there original busts from which copy. 


THE BREATHING MOVEMENTS RELATION 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


HUDSON MAKUEN, D., PHILADELPHIA. 


RECENT controversy between Sir Morell Mackenzie and 
Lennox Browne revives the old and much disputed ques- 
tion the best methods breath control speech and song. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie says that “although the abdominal mode 
breathing may the natural method inhalation, there can, 
think, doubt that singing not the most 
“Undoubtedly,” says Lennox Browne, the natural method, 
consequently the most efficient,” and the disagree. 
Thad hoped that Sir Morell Mackenzie, his reply Doctor 
Browne, would give some reasons for his so-called unorthodox 
view the matter, but this has declined and since be- 
lieve thoroughly the truth his statement may par- 
doned for attempting place upon scientific basis. 
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the first place, what meant breathing,” and 
how does differ from thoracic ‘It that form 
breathing which the most marked characteristic protrusion 
the abdomen during the inspiratory, and recession the 
abdomen during the expiratory act; the protrusion being caused 
contraction the diaphragm, and the recession relaxa- 
tion the same muscle, allowing the abdomen assume its 
original shape position. The form breathing, 
the other hand, that characterized protrusion the walls 
the thorax during inspiration, and recession the same dur- 
ing expiration, the protrusion being caused all those muscles 
which elevate the ribs and the recession relaxation the 
same muscles. This latter form may divided into upper 
and lower thoracic, according the greater motion 
the upper lower part the thorax. 

have, then, these three kinds breathing, abdominal, 
lower thoracic and upper and course must un- 
derstood that one them can exist independently the other 
two, but one form may, and generally does, predominate, and 
because this fact that the forms and their names are made 
possible. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie the paragraph which have quoted, 
makes the words and mean the same 
thing, whereas should remembered that the act inhalation 
only part the act breathing. true the other part, 
viz., that exhalation, minor importance far passive 
breathing concerned, but the breathing vocalization, 
shall try show, even the more important the two. 

Let now try get clear conception what Doctor 
Mackenzie means, ought mean, the expression 
breathing.” Much confusion this subject often arises from 
terms, and lack uniformly adopted 
nomenclature. Natural breathing, seems me, may defined 
the easiest possible form breathing which best subserves 
its special purpose, under the existing circumstances. Natural 
breathing, then, means the easiest breathing, and determine 
which the natural easiest form breathing, must take 
into consideration two things, viz., the position the breather and 
the purpose for which breathes. can readily understand 
that the outward manifestations breathing must change with 
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the position the subject. For example, the reclining posi- 
tion, when the subject lies upon the back, the abdominal viscera, 
virtue their own weight and the peculiar shape the pos- 
terior wall, gravitate toward the diaphragm and 
actually press upon this muscle, and the anterior wall the abdo- 
men assumes flattened shape: whereas the vertical position 
the body, these viscera gravitate away from the diaphragm, 
downward and outward, and give the anterior wall the ab- 
domen rounded shape. Now clear that there must dif- 
ference natural breathing these two positions. the 
former position, during sleep for instance, because the slight 
pressure upon the diaphragm and the consequent pressure the 
base the lungs, the diaphragm contracts during inspiration, 
which contraction relieves the lung pressure and causes eleva- 
tion the anterior wall the abdomen; and during the follow- 
ing expiatory act the diaphragm and other muscles relax and the 
abdomen resumes its original shape. the easiest form 
breathing for this position, and therefore the natural form. 
Now change the subject from the reclining the stand- 
ing position there will change the form breathing, 
because this position gives the abdomen entirely different 
shape and centre gravity. The abdomen longer presses 
upon the diaphragm, but already slightly protruded virtue 
its own weight. the standing position passive one the 
abdominal method will still predominate, but lesser degree, 
the difference being caused the change position and the 
additional effort stand. 

first conclusion, then, that abdominal the 
natural mode for passive processes, and because fulfills all the 
does Doctor Browne, that the most 
efficient for singing and speaking certainly very peculiar kind 
reasoning. 
the first place, singing speaking requires vertical posi- 
tion the body, and this position, have shown, unfavorable 
abdominal breathing. Again, singing speaking active 
process, and requires active breathing. The singer 
not for the sake living, but for the sake singing. His object. 
definite one. standing. The abdomen already 


slightly protruded, because its own weight. protrude 
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further, would require vigorous contraction the diaphragm, 
and this hold, would interfere with the necessary elevation 
the ribs. strong contraction the diaphragm, when the sub- 
ject the standing position, draws the ribs down and in, and 
thus renders full expansion the chest impossible. for 
this reason that abdominal mode inhalation” not the 
most efficient for singing and speaking. The singer must con- 
trol certain amount breath the simplest and easiest man- 
ner. The amount breath required sometimes large. The 
diaphragm contact with one-sixth the lung surface, and the 
ribs with the remaining five-sixths. Hence follows that when 
great amount breath required the thoracic mode inhala- 
tion absolutely necessary. The greatest expansion must 
the place where there the greatest amount lung tissue, and 
this the lower and middle thoracic region, and not the 
abdominal region where there lung tissue, nor the upper 
thoracic, where there comparatively little. 

Anyone who has ever inflated pair lungs, after they have 
been removed from the thorax knows that the increase size 
vertical direction almost compared with the increase 
about the circumference. Now the depression the diaphragm 
enlarges the chest vertical direction only. also protrudes 
the abdomen and puts the abdominal muscles stretch that 
they actually hold the ribs down, and render impossible full 
expansion the chest the lower thoracic region. 

The secret enlarging the thorax, everyone knows who 
knows anything the anatomy the thorax, elevate the 
lateral the ribs, and the contraction the diaphragm, 
and its consequent depression, not only does not assist elevat- 
ing the ribs, but directly opposes such elevation. 
contracted diaphragm acting over the arched surface the 
dominal viscera actually draws and binds down the ribs, making 
full inhalation impossible. Therefore the diaphragm does not 
contract strongly full inhalation and the abdomen does not 
protrude. the contrary, the abdominal muscles are rendered 
taut the elevation the ribs and the abdomen flattened. 
would therefore further than Sir Morrell Mackenzie and say 
that not only the abdominal mode inhalation not the most 
efficient for singing, but that not efficient all, because 
full inhalation, which times absolutely necessary sing- 
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ing, anatomical and physiological impossibility. The long 
rectus muscles the abdomen when put stretch the 
abdominal mode inhalation interfere with the free expansion 
the thorax checking the upward motion the ribs, and 
actually binding them down. Because the arched shape the 
diaphragm, the abdomen extends under the lower ribs for sev- 
eral inches, and when during forced expiration the ribs are 
drawn down and in, they together with the descending diaphragm, 
tend force the abdomen out. the contracts dimin- 
ishes size the costal region, expands enlarges the 
abdominal region. 

second conclusion, then, that the natural mode breath- 
ing for singing speaking, any other active process, the 
lower thoracic costal mode. 

Now restrict costal breathing any means whatever, and 
make impossible, what have taking its place? The 
abdominal? No, the next point ease and efficiency for sing- 
ing and speaking the upper thoracic. When the waist con- 
stricted the not pushed down into the abdomen, but they 
are forced slightly upward toward the clavicular region, and 
here that the expansion must take place. this condition the 
thorax, well the normal unconstricted condition, full 
inhalation impossible the abdominal method. This point 
illustrated women who sing public. When the costal region 
constricted, the clavicular breathing very noticeable, and 
because this the only available breathing left the singer 
which can efficient. 

will observed that what have said, the word inhala- 
tion” may substituted for the word “breathing” almost 
every instance, for have followed Doctor Mackenzie’s example 
making them synonymous. This cannot properly do, how- 
ever, treating the breath and song,” for the 
singer and speaker the act exhalation much more important 
than that inhalation. The singer inhales for the purpose 
and the manner and amount the inhalation are gov- 
erned the kind exhalation which follow. 

The failure distinguish between the breathing vocalization 
which active, and simple passive breathing has ever been com- 
mon error. Only few weeks ago, the principal prominent 
vocal school gave, proof the correctness his method, 
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description the natural breathing his child. had 
observed the action the muscles during simple respiration and 
concluded that precisely similar action must take place during 
vocalization, overlooking entirely the fact that the one must differ 
from the other. What saw, course, was regular recurring 
rise and fall the abdominal walls, due the alternate 
tion and relaxation the diaphragm and attended, perhaps, 
very slight simultaneous rise and fall the walis, each 
rise marking the inspiratory, and each fall the expiratory act, and 
the two together constituting what known 
respiration breathing. 

When begins, however, this form breathing 
necessarily changes and gives place entirely different form. 
Instead the gradual prolonged inspiration, due reflex muscu- 
lar contraction, have quick, instantaneous, voluntary inspira- 
tion and instead simple, passive expiration, due the resili- 
ence lung tissue and muscular relaxation, have what may 
called vocalized expiration, and this presents certain defi- 
nite mechanism which shall now consider. 

Vocalized expiration, what the same thing, voice 
tion, essentially muscular its processes. Voice not the 
result the mere passage breath through the approximated 
edges the vocal bands, but the result well defined and 
characteristic muscular contractions which control the breath and 
influence the entire physical structure. certain sense the 
whole body becomes vocal instrument, which the entire mus- 
cular system the controlling power. 

shall not attempt enter into any detailed description all 
the vocal processes, but confine myself few the more im- 
portant which have come under own observation and experi- 
ence, student and teacher. 

find the one disputed point the precise action the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles, voice production, and this 
question, seems me, concerning which there should 
doubt. The function the smaller muscles the larynx and 
mouth well understand, but how very important know 
the exact function those larger muscles the trunk, which 
may said constitute the motor power the vocal ma- 
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the voice, just are the mouth and larynx, and the function 
part least, all those great muscles which surround the thorax, 
give certain oneness position with all the other 
resonators, thus assisting make combination which has been 
called the most perfect all musical instruments. 

The thorax cone-shaped and has moveable and muscular 
base, the diaphragm, which descends with each contraction and 
rises with each relaxation. The position the diaphragm also 
determined, great extent, the action the abdominal 
muscles, which point motion, exactly oppose the action 
the diaphragm. well known and capable the most 
rate demonstration, that the diaphragm contracts and therefore 
sinks passive inspiration, and relaxes and rises expiration, 
thus alternately lengthening and shortening the thorax, but 
conclude does our friend the school teacher, that because the 
diaphragm relaxes passive expiration, also relaxes the 
production voice, conclude rashly and without 
evidence. 

the production voice not the function the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles force breath out the lungs, 
but rather sustain and control the breath the lungs, and 
assist giving the thorax certain degree drum-like ten- 
sion. Just the drummer tightens his the 
his thoracic and abdominal muscles, and for the 
same reason. 

This muscular action may best explained, perhaps, taking 
the production single prolonged tone. There are two distinct 
processes, first, that preparation, and second, that actual 
tone making. The preparatory process similar that which 
naturally takes place just prior any other muscular act, lift- 
ing weight striking blow, and consists simply taking 
the requisite amount breath, means the contraction the 
inspiratory muscles. The ribs are thus elevated, and the dia- 
phragm slightly depressed. second process, that actual 
production tone now follows, and consists, not many would 


have suppose, complete relaxation these inspiratory 
muscles, allowing the ribs fall their original position and the 
diaphragm rise, but further contraction these same mus- 
cles, and simultaneous contraction the expiratory muscles. 
Thus have two distinct sets opposing muscles. One the 
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thoracic set, proper, the inspiratory tending elevate the ribs 
and the expiratory tending depress them, and the other set 
shall call the abdominal set, the diaphragm tending protrude 
the abdomen and the abdominal muscles tending check this 
protrusion. Now the nice adjustment these latter two 
forces which gives the thorax that degree tension upon 
which the accuracy breath-control much depends. 

The diaphragm, the chief the respiratory and vocal 
and well worthy the title Nobilissimus,” given the ancients, 
has been the subject more discussion than any other muscle 
the body, and yet its exact function the production voice 
has never yet been clearly set forth. this muscle relaxed and 
forced into the chest cavity means the contraction the 
abdominal and breath wholesale manner forced 
from the lungs? This the theory many, and yet 
tised closely, must lead very disastrous results, disastrous 
alike voice and individual. Someone has well said, cer- 
tain definite amount breath required produce good tone 
and any more any less will injure the tone.” How delicate, 
then, must the control these strong muscles, and with what 
mathematical precision must they their work. This delicate 
and precise action made possible only that very ingenious 
principle opposing forces which have already referred. 

When the abdominal muscles are contracted, the abdominal 
viscera form convex, resisting surface, over which the diaphragm 
contracts, and the fibers the diaphragm radiate from the 
centre toward the periphery, where they are attached the lower 
ribs, the force the contraction expended, first, compressing 
and slightly depressing the resisting abdomen, and, second, 
drawing the ribs toward the centre and thus diminishing the 
circumference the lower part the thorax. the drawing 
down the ribs and the formation firm thoracic base that 
important, and this can accomplished only when the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles act conjointly, described above, and 
then because their peculiar mechanical relations and insertions, 
the sum the two forces, and not the difference, expended 
controlling the thoracic walls and so, indirectly, controlling the 
breath. The abdominal viscera form arched fulcrum over 
which the diaphragm draws toward the centre, and the strongest 
tone made with most vigorous contraction both diaphragm 
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and abdominal muscles, and because the arched shape the 
former muscle apparently has the greater power, and the result 
slight protrusion, swelling out the lower part the 
abdomen, while the upper part the abdomen and the lower part 
the thorax are depressed and drawn toward the centre. This 
action well observed some the lower animals, when they 
produce their voice, characteristic decided swelling 
out the abdomen noticed the cow, for example, when she 
bellows. 

The objection brought forward that the contraction the 
diaphragm must lengthen the thorax, but this not necessarily 
true, for the with which the abdominal muscles contract 
made little greater than the the con- 
tracted diaphragm may slightly elevated, and this just what 
does take place near the end prolonged tone. When, 
however, the tone not greatly prolonged, the diaphragm does 
not rise relatively fixed point the structure, but 
the contrary, the very beginning the tone, contracts 
and actually descends, while the same time, because the dis- 
position its fibers, draws the lower part the chest walls 
down and in. downward and inward motion the ribs, 
important element the mechanism, utterly impossible 
without corresponding downward motion and inward contrac- 
tion, may express it, the diaphragm. true the 
thorax slightly lengthened this process, but this advan- 
tageous two respects first, prevents the forcing too much 
breath these strong muscles, and, second, allows the lungs 
gravitate slightly downward and thus prevents crowding 
the more delicate vocal organs situated just The larynx 
and the trachea with its branches, the bronchi and bronchial tubes, 
and the lobes and lobules which constitute the lungs, are sus- 
pended from the hyoid bone, and clear, musical tone can 
emitted only when these important organs occupy their normal 
position. the diaphragm forced up, means the abdomi- 
nal muscles, the lungs must driven toward the upper part 
the thoracic cavity, and the trachea and larynx crowded and 
twisted out all proportion. order preserve equilibrium 
this upward motion the viscera opposed 
vigorous contraction the large muscles about the neck, and 
this results enormous compression the larynx. this 
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compression constriction the larynx which disastrous 
the vocalist, for clear, ringing voice cannot emitted from 
constricted throat. avoid this difficulty, must teach that 
the diaphragm the chief muscle vocalization, and should 
the first act vocalized expiration the production 
voice. The abdominal muscles follow and resist the action the 
diaphragm. The abdomen protruded, and not depressed, and 
thus the viscera and larynx are given ample room per- 
form their function, which function, point force, com- 
paratively passive one. 


STUDY GREECE. 
MAUD BURNSIDE, BUFFALO, 


LESSON 


SUBJECT MATTER. 

Migration. 

Delphic Oracle. 

State Society during Period. 

(a.) Time Dorian Miyration. 

Date quite uncertain, according mythological accounts 
eighty years after Trojan war. 

The very ancient Greeks were like most other primitive 
people, migratory and unsettled habits. 

must not think them the polished Greeks later 
times, but wandering tribes led bold, fearless leaders. 

Now back and look the country and the people after the 
Trojan war. Ten years war and excitement, with its ever 
varying fortunes and strife, only tended leave ina state inces- 
sant turmoil these naturally restless people. find them 
going out bands, feeding upon the best the then ill-cultivated 
lands regardless ownership. 

Now you have mind picture Greece covered far and wide 
these rovers. Turn your eyes the plains Epirus, north- 


west corner Greece, and what meets your view? swarm 
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Thessalians moving out,—not the west, because Epirus 
met that side the sea, but over the mountains Thessaly, 
[so called from these settlers.] too, the original inhab- 
itants are pushing into the part south called from them 
Some twenty years later, that is, about eighty years after the Tro- 
jan war, (by mythical tradition), the bold Dorians, wander- 
ing had settled region south Thes- 
saly, called led their friends the 
[descendants Hercules] across the Peloponnesus, which was 
then occupied the descendants Erystheus. This was the 
fifth time the Heraclide had attempted wrest this territory 
from their enemies. Directed oracle not cross the Corin- 
thian Isthmus, they constructed ships and sailed from Naupactus 
across the gulf. 

They overcame the most powerful Achaians the first contest. 
Then they pushed and seizing town called they 
took possession, calling account the cornfields 
lying around it,—the name Sparta eoming from Greek word 
meaning land.” Here the foot Mt. Taygetus, the 
little river Eurotas, only few miles from the sea find them 
erecting stronghold the territory the Achaians, with whom 
they fight continually, till finally the surrounding land seized 
and the very borders the sea have the Spartans surveyed 
monarchs. 

The and Dorians now divided between themselves 
these lands. happened that the descendants Hercules, 
peopled together with Dorians, the cities Argos, Messenia, and 
Sparta. Next generation Corinth was captured the persistent 
Dorians. happened that the whole Peloponnesus fell into 
their power. 

This known history the “Return 
Though accounts these events are mythical, still their results 
are perfectly authentic. 

Results. 

Founding cities: Sparta, Elis, Argos, Corinth, 
Messenia. 


coloniesin Asia Minor. When the Dorians 
forced themselves down across the Corinthian gulf the southern 
peninsula Greece, who inhabited those parts 
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What became 

The majority the population were Ionians. When the Acha- 
ians were pushed out the Dorians, part the former fled 
northward, dispossessing these many whom moved 
into Attica and others across the sea Lydia. There Asia 
Minor they founded twelve cities, which Miletus and Ephesus 
were the greatest. colonies were prosperous that 
the time Persian wars they extended along ninety miles 
the coast uninterrupted line magnificent quays, ware- 
houses, and dwellings.” 

The people these twelve cities erected common temple 
[the Panionium] where they all met for the worship 
Neptune, grand festival. 

This union was called Amphictyony, and corresponded 
those formed the mother country. 


DELPHIC ORACLE. 

These religious unions the Greeks corresponded many re- 
spects our modern conventions synods. formed one 
the chief bonds union among this people. Let 
general, what these amphictyonies were. 

Use term Amphictyony.” 

The word amphictyony comes from the name mythical 
hero, Amphictyon, and means “dwelling around.” The 
term grew applied the assembly those cities and tribes 
dwelling close proximity, who met together common 
temple for the worship some god. united people vowed 
protect this shrine. 

These amphictyonies were quite numerous and very ancient 
date, the oldest being one which twelve cities northern 
Greece met together twice year worship Apollo, hence, called 
the Apolline Federation.” grew the most powerful 
all Greece, all the world. 

Mythical records say that Apollo coming down 
Olympus looked about over the fields Greece, and chose spot 
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the slope Mt. Parnassus, where might reveal the will 
the omnipotent Jupiter Zeus, called the Greeks] the chil- 
dren men; and also guide them through the trials life. 

(d.) Geographical position shrine. 

Mt. Parnassus lay just north the Corinthian gulf, the little 
state Phocis. [Locate Phocis. 

(e.) Functionaries. 

was said that Apollo chose the Cretan sailors, 
ing ship serve priests his new temple, the Cretans had 
addressed many sacred songs him. 

(2.) Priestess Oracle. 

(a.) Duties. 

Her duties were speak the will Jupiter [Zeus] the peo- 
ple. Through Apollo she received this information, and thus too, 
she advised the people, present actions, well as, predicted 
future events. 

Manner imparting the will the gods. 

She usually sat upon tripod near fissure the earth, from 
which horrible gases arose. These vapors were said cause 
trance, which state she chanted her answers hexameter 
verse. answers were usually ambiguous that they might 
taken two three ways. Thus, one time, she answered 
anxious general’s inquiry, whether not should 
battle 

“You will go, you will never will you conquered 
The general was defeated, his angry friends demanded, 
the oracle, the meaning this priestess re- 
plied that she had answered truly You will go, you 
will return you will conquered battle.” 

Instructions Priests and Priestesses. 

They studied legends all reigning families different coun- 
tries. Also those their own people. 

fact, Delphi was the great intelligence bureau the world, 
and served the universal news office. 

(d.) Tribes represented Delphi. 

Thessalians, Locrians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, 
Magnétes, Oetaens, Achaeans, Phocians, Dolopes, Malians. 

(e.) Name Shrine. 
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called from the city Delphi built around the sanctuary, 
Dorian tribe, the Delphians. 

(f.) Its influence and wealth. 

grew the most influential and wealthy the Greek 
amphictyonies. was also, shall see, the great bribery 
centre the Ancients. pilgrims flocked 
quarter the globe the Delphic Oracle became the 
Hellas.” 

(3.) Amphictyonic Council. 

This body was formed guard the temple Delphi. met 
twice year, the spring Apollo’s shrine Mt. Parnassus, 
the fall the temple Demeter [goddess Harvest], Ther- 
Its members were called Amphictyons. They were 
divided into two classes, chief members and subordinates. 


DUTIES: 


(1.) Guard the temple. 

Hold its territory sacred, even war. 

(3.) Not cut off running water from town. 

(4.) Plan festivals. 

quote the oath taken members 

“We will not destroy any Amphictyonic town, nor cut off run- 
ning water war peace; any one shall plunder the property 
the god shall cognizant thereof, shall take treacherous 
counsel against the things his temple, Delphi,—we will 
punish him, with hand and foot, and voice, and every means 
our power.” 


STATE SOCIETY LEGENDARY PERIOD. 


(a.) Political divisions country. Independent States. 

Ruler. Each state had its hereditary king. 

His power was limited law. 

vised the king. Chiefs were descendants the gods. 


Assembly people Agora. 


‘ 
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lary, (e.) Meetings these bodies. The king called the Boulé and 
told them his plans; but they had further power. 
Next the king and Boulé went the assembly the 


reek people who simply this assem- 
bery bly the ruler administered justice. 

very (f.) Classes people. Nobles, freemen, slaves. 

Modes life. They lived fortified towns; built im- 


mense palaces. 
(h.) Belief. That the earth was flat, circular surface, bounded 


met river called Oceanus. 

IV. 

her- 

vere MEANS 


former lessons. 
SUMMARY. 
Dorian 


When years after Trojan war. 
What Movement united and Dorians into the 
Peloponnesus. 


Result. 
Founding Doric Sparta, Elis, Argos, Messenia, 
Corinth. 
Ionic Cities; Miletus, Ephesus, (and others 
Delphic 
Was founded very ancient times. 
Apollo was worshipped. 
was situated Delphi. 
was the most powerful oracle Greece. 
est. 
Reference List. 
ad- Student’s History Greece. 
(2.) Charlotte Yonge’s History Greece. 


(3.) Story Greece Harrison. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
REPORTS. 


FRANCIS WARNER, D., LONDON. 


MONG the many difficulties that have arisen the classifi- 
cation pupils very generally admitted that the age 

unreasonable. Any suitable classification must based 
upon the intelligence, the attainments, and the physical develop- 
ment and brain-power the children. Such general statement 
may accepted, and immediately the question arises how 
problem, and attempt has been made Committee the 
Psychological Section the British Medical Association estab- 
lish basis upon which such work may done. general 
methods observation employed were explained earlier 
lectures some results this enquiry will given presently. 
Intellectual faculty and brain who deal with 
the intellectual faculties mainly, generally know more 
mental than the physical and general brain state their 
pupils; school inspection find more easy detect physi- 
eal and general brain states. child may have grave mental 
defects, and may yet present obvious defects that the eye 
the observer can detect. Questioning and somewhat prolonged 
examination are needed detect mental defects, when obvious 
signs are observable. The physical observer may sure the 
signs observes, but see defects does not prove that the 
child normal. 
Training capacity for expression.—In these lectures 
mainly dwelt upon methods making observations, and the re- 
sults obtained, means classifying pupils, there remains the 
question managing and providing for the proper training 
children. the ordinary methods literary training, the thought 
mental impression upon the brain may produced without 
capacity the pupil for its expression words. very intelli- 
gent master large experience has assured that, when giving 
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explanation geometrical problem and asking questions 
thereon, often content sees facial expression intelli- 
gence his pupils without capacity for giving verbal answer, 
trusting that the power expression will come later. 
may work out geometrical problem diagram, but fail 
give verbal demonstration may give mechanical 
explanation only. 

Judgment and judgment” and the 
tive involve very different kinds action the brain. 
form judgment mental process occurring among the 
brain-cells. capacity for such action results from former im- 
pressions received, inherited this depends probably upon very 
fine changes the brain, and these must take place before the 
expression the judgment, whether that words 
manual act. These two factors producing 
mental impressions, and secondly, getting expression mental 
action words, acts —are very different matters. get 
expression thoughts and mental states course very desir- 
able, even the earliest stages childhood, but first must 
content control spontaneous thoughts and the tendency 
spontaneous action, organized play, listening and 
correcting the almost senseless and unintelligible prattle the 
young child. Later may try produce mental faculty 
making impressions, being satisfied with gleam intelligent 
expression; while the more developed brain look for, and 
cultivate the correct expression thought words and action 
harmony with the surroundings. 

weak children. There are some children whose nerve- 
signs are increased any prolonged period ordinary school- 
work yet these weak children need training, even more than 
others, for they have make their way the world well 
bear their own infirmities. seems likely that wise arrange- 
ments for such children, manual training and sloyd 
their curriculum might useful. appears that sloyd quite 
capable being adapted the individual necessities the child, 
itis means céordinating his movements, and thereby regulat- 
ing the action his nerve-centres. seems likely that three 
hours the week taken from the school-room and spent 
sloyd might help restore the balance brain action many 
over-mobile, ill-balanced pupils. Sloyd means, 
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are told, producing action through the eye upon the brain 
governor the hands, and thus gives real mental 
has been said that Manual training training 
expression other means than gesture and verbal language, 
such carefully graded course study shall also provide ade- 
quate training for the judgment and executive faculty.” The 
phrase training thought-expression refers the educational 
methods used stimulate set going the molecular changes 
the brain which correspond thought” mental action, and 
the expression sight art model may produce 
the necessary brain impressions the pupil; the modelling 
lump clay one mode partially expressing his thoughts. 
One pupil may better express the mental impression produced 
upon his brain the use words, another the pencil 
working lump clay. any case, produced the mental 
impression one effect the educational methods employed; 
get expression later achievement the part the teacher, 
and more difficult attainment. Manual training appears 
special value for the very different classes pupils those who 
have but little capacity for mental work the lines literary 
and the very nervous but bright children who have much 
spontaneous thought, and are soon exhausted ordinary lesson 
work. the case nervous, irritable children, quick mental 
action, spontaneous activity the brain-centres shown the 
large amount spontaneous movement which they exhibit; and 
the intellectual side see activity displayed, often the 
point producing exhaustion, the amount talk, the ques- 
tions asked, worse still, habits introspection vague, un- 
defined and thinking himself, and excessive imagin- 
Such children doubt are best cultured part meth- 
ods manual training, and they require education the faculty 
receiving impressions capable controlling them, rather than 
controlled céordinate action, not stimulated further activity. 

Training strengthens the brain. Many reasons might given 
favor education and training for the young, and much might 
added the necessity special training for those who are 
about adopt the scholastic profession their calling life. 
The objects training should not only prepare the man 
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his work well and with profit himself, but also prepare 
the body and the brain for the strains that will surely made 
upon them the pressure active life, rendering him apt for 
labor, full power and resource, strong, and not easily broken 
down temporary trials, adverse circumstances, over-pressure. 
This principle amply exemplified observations 
life, and would well were clearly understood those 
who, guardians and teachers, have prepare the young for 
their future career. not uncommon see such cases the 
following: lad leaves school, where has worked but indiffer- 
ently his lessons; entering the office obliged work 
hard duties that are strange him, that few weeks 
becomes fatigued and then exhausted amount work 
which those accustomed the routine are trained bear 
without cases may seen among teachers who 
have not been fully trained bear the responsibilities that fall 
upon them. Such strains must come all, the strong and 
the feeble, and wise policy train, during their educa- 
tional career, those who are delicate structure balance 
brain, suffer order that after life 
their strength may adequate bear the labors and strains 
which would break down the nerve-system untrained man. 
Training properly conducted, develope all the mental 
faculties, and especially those that will most called upon the 
business life, the best means guarding against failure 
mental and physical power, and also the best safeguard against 
the development inherited weakness. 

Teachers and parents. school confers benefits not only 
children, also aids parents the right discharge their respon- 
sible duties; the relations teachers and parents are not how- 
ever, some cases, intimate and harmonious they should 
between those who have love interest 
the school may obtain good intellectual results among the 
scholars, the parents may indifferent over-anxious. The 
head-mistress may say the child always better when attending 
school regularly the mother may say that school work tries the 
girl, and that she always fatigued the evening, excited and 
uritable. The best means coming agreement what 
good for the child, observe the child carefully various 


times. The mother, having the greatest interest the indi- 
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vidual child, and more time for observing her, might requested 
make some notes when she sees the signs fatigue and 
what points she actually finds present, also keep time-table 
work done, the time rising, retiring bed, meals, far 
they concern home life. suppose the parent can always obtain 
copy the school time-table. good mutual understanding 
much more likely follow from exact observations, than from 
mere expression opinion either side. After such inquiry 
and comparison, the mother may learn see that late hours, indo- 
lence, and dawdling habits are causes waste time and loss 
strength, and that more regular work better for mind and 
the necessity for providing regular and suitable meals and quiet 
study for home work must not overlooked. 

School Reports. the component elements the school, con- 
sidered corporate unity, matter importance, will 
concern the management know something each the pupils, 
their development brain and body, and their power 
and brain faculties, both mental and attempt 
advance this direction scientific methods, committee was 
appointed last year the British Medical Association. 

Inspection schools, after the manner employed this com- 
mittee, not intended demonstrate the mental action the 
children, only the brain condition indicated far more gen- 
eral and rough tests than those necessary for ascertaining their 
intellectual standard. Questioning usually necessary dem- 
onstrate the purely mental action the brain, and this has pur- 
posely been omitted most cases the committee. 

the request colleagues this committee, prepared 
the following method procedure examination the pupils. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING OBSERVATIONS CHILDREN 
SCHOOLS. 

record the number children seen each class; may well 
note the ages those reported the schedules. assumed 
that the children seen, but not reported the schedules, are 
normal, average, our opinion, and that the 

may well note the occupation the class under obser- 
vation, and the date the last Government Examination. 

The following suggestions are made points that may 


observed, and the terms used them 
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PHYSIOGNOMY, DEVELOPMENT, SHAPE, MALFORMATIONS 
HEAD, ETC. 


cumference below inches Well-shapen Forehead, wide, 
overhanging, narrow Angle oblique, vertical Oxycephalic 
Elevated head Dolichocephalic Longhead 
Keel-shaped forehead Head lumpy, rachitic, forehead hairy, 
Frontal prominences marked Measurement between eyes 
—Fontanelle young children Circumference and transverse 
measurement from one ear passage the other. 

Jaws. Large, heavy; Prognathism Palate 
narrow, Cleft. 

Prominent Enamel defective Teeth ground 
Notched Pegged Number. 

Nose. Wide and coarse Indented root. 

Well shapen, outstanding Asymmetrical Helix con- 


tracted Lobe Hearing. 
Thick Thin Sore Fissured. Mouth large, 
small. 


Hair. Coarse Fine Color. 

Eyes. Spectacles Coloboma 

Eyelids. Epicanthic folds excessive Dark ring under eyes. 
Palpebral fissures small. 

Face. Flat Round Fat Thin—Features well cut, heavy, 
coarse. 


Eyesight. 


MOVEMENTS, POSTURES, ETC. 


Expression Face. 

Head. Flexed Extended, inclined right, left Rotated 
right, left. 

Eyes. Not readily fixed Frequently moved hori- 
zontally, vertically varying squint Nystagmus. 

Stupid Intelligent Expressionless Fixed Expression. 

Face.— Frontal Zone: Frowning, e., Horizontal furrows 
Frequent frowning Vertical furrows, slight 
ormarked. Middle Zone: From brows lower margin orbits 
—Eyelids wide open Half-closed, ptosis Under eyelid full, 
orbicular muscle relaxed Good tone Winking frequent. 
Lower Zone: Below orbits Frequent grinning, one-sided grin 
—Snarling, uncovering canine tooth, right, left lips, 


lo- 
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Contraction orbicularis Mouth open Jaw often 


depressed. 
left shoulder down Shrugging shoulders Lordosis, lumbar 


curve excessive when hands are held out Round backed. 
Upper Extremities. When held out Are they level with 
shoulders Both same level? Movements shoulder Let 


hands held palm down with fingers 


Hands. Each hand should observed separately. 


Finger Movements. seen hands held out Flexor-exten- 


sor twitches one, all digits Lateral movements the 


digits. 


Movements. The parts moving should named Movements 


may easily controlled sight objects, word command, 
not Twitching movements Tremors Athetoid move- 


ments; the special combinations and series not being those seen 


healthy subjects —Automatic movements; Head Nodding, 


Body Rocking and fro; Limbs Various. 
PHYSICAL HEALTH, NUTRITION, ETC. 


Well-nourished face and limbs Color good Skin clear, thin, 
thick Eczema Cyanotic Nevus Rickets, Struma, 
Paralysis, Chorea, ete. 

MENTAL SIGNS. 


Power attention; Power imitation Memory Quickness 


response Use words, whether ready slow Dull an- 
swering simple questions Whether credulous and easily imposed 
Backward spelling, ciphering (multiplication table sim- 
ple sums), reading writing Age child and length time 
school should considered Knowledge value current 
coin Perception form and color objects Moral 
ties irritable, passionate. 

Speech. Stammering. 

pupils schools London. 

The following table given indicate the principal facts 
observed. the 5,344 children, the percentage cases which 
notes were taken was 15°13; the boys’ schools 17-93, and the 
girls’ school special conditions often coexisted 
the same case. Further analysis and descriptions combined 
conditions are given succeeding tables. 
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Totals 
took notes cases the schools, 307 
See Table Cases showing sigus nervousness, nerve- 
weakness, or defect, 207 144 bol 
LOO 
Cases which mental dulness was reported 
bserved 153 251 
Amone the boys larger total cases attracted attention. 
(‘ases of N PVOUSTLeSS and N WeAKTCSS here rroup «| alone 
with Cases O| Ni ve-certect, the OF The CWO SUDALVISIONS 
] 4] 47 
both as | kK and as to the s¢ hools ih which Lhey MOstly OCCULT? d 
differ hools seen London are conveniently 
OL a laa | adupel In lustrial WhHOOL, TWO Certlil In- 
dustrial and School for the Deaf and Dumb these four 
schools containing pupils group presenting many 
slons oft ) il echildiae li. 
given the report presenting signs Nerve- 


weakness These are grouped together show- 
pupils were what called children,’ still 
saw each them some nerve-sign such should not pres- 
might divided into two classes, those whose 
indicate some defect make and development the 
brain, others often temporary character, which signify 
state the the latter children 
often show marked intelligence. Nervousness and mental dulness 
are present inverse ratio; signs nervousness are 
most common girls, badly made skulls and mental dulness 
are most common among boys. the public elementary schools 
the average children presenting nerve-signs was 20; 
follow the such eases the proportion rises 
for the highest school, immediately after the 
government examination, falling the pauper industrial school, 
1,077, and here most the nerve-signs appeared 
conditions development. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE 


DR. WHITE, MT. AUBURN, CINCINNATI. 


study the development institutions dis- 

closes the presence two apparently diverse processes: 
combination and unification for general purposes, and division 
differentiation for special ends. two processes are evi- 
dent the development all the institutions and enterprises 
modern civilization. Herbert Spencer confidently that the 
second these processes, which characterizes differen- 
tiation structure and specialization function,” the law 
all growth and progress. 

The first these processes clearly seen the progress 
civil goverment from the patriarchal the tribal with its chief, 
and then the nation with its monarch, and finally the repre- 
sentative republican form, which embodies and unifies the will 
the people. The second process seen the differentiation 
representative government into three distinct departments 
legislative, executive, and with special fune- 
tion, and the continued division and specialization function 
each these departments. 

The same law observed the growth industrial enterprises 
all kinds. the primitive condition labor, one took 
the raw material and performed all the processes required reach 
the finished, though rude, product. But industrial development 
has been attended not only combination and organization, but 
more specially division labor under them. The marvelous 
industrial progress the present century has been characterized 
division and specialization function. The specialist the 
most characteristic product modern civilization. 

DEVELOPMENT MODERN SYSTEMS EDUCATION. 

This principle has been present, though less prominently, the 
development and progress our modern systems education. 
its primitive condition education was individual family 
affair, but the increase population and the progress society 


paper was presented the National Council Education, the meet- 
ing held St. Paul, Minn., July 1890, and, after full discussion, was accepted and 
approved the Council. 
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the principle combination appears, and the result was the 
school the one-teacher school, the representative the family, 
and modeled after it. 

The next step this development, evolution (if the term 
was the organization schools for different classes 
pupils, the college for more the academy 
preparatory fitting-school, and numerous local elementary 
schools, with one teacher, all private and independent. last 
‘ame the principle integration and unification, and the state 
assumed the function public education, and the state school 
system was the grand and beneficent result. 

the development and perfection the state school system 
the principle differentiation and specialization has been more 
less active. was first manifested the organization the 
different communities for school purposes, but more strikingly 
the constitution education separate and special department 
state government, under officers chosen for this special pur- 
pose. The next step was the creation special agencies for 
special functions, normal schools and institutes for the training 
teachers, examiners for the licensure persons found qualified 
teach, 

this progressive development the state school system there 
has been constant recognition its unity and integrity. The 
school systems cities are not municipal organizations, deriving 
their authority from the municipality, but parts the state sys- 
tem. school whether city country, agent 
the state, and all his official authority derived from the 
fact too little understood. While the integrity the 
system has been thus maintained, there has been increasing 
division functions and multiplication agencies for special 
ends. Whatever progress has been made school administration 
has been along these lines. 


ORGANIZATION CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


are now prepared consider intelligently the organization 
school systems our cities. the first the administration 
public schools cities was intrusted boards education, and 
under the authority and limitations state law, these boards were 
gradually invested with all needed functions, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. These functions included the levying taxes 
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for school purposes, the building and furnishing school-houses, 


the purchase supplies, the employment teachers, the arrang- 


ing courses the selection text-books, the cla 
tion and promotion pupils, and the authoritative supervision 
all instruction and discipline duties requiring, for proper 


harge, a practical, not to say sclentific, know ledge Of thi ends 

reached. 


How far has school administration our cities departed from 


sery everal purposes a ( oO] th In 
yr. Hin dale’s very abl paper betore this 1888 
and this pri has been continued notwithstand- 
1] Lidl to ve ¢ | es. an 
elective chook vim if | tha 
thie eounti yw} hia } JInmediate! In hoard 
of edu 

actual admini ition hools citi Boards edu- 
Cation have Creas ly lized ul hey hot Om ut to 
perform wisely all the duties imposed upon them the law, 
and especially that they are not ent for the efficient dis- 
charee those executive functions which are connected with 
school instruction and discipline, including the selection and 
teachers, the preparation courses the 


selection ol text-books. the romotion and Classification of pupils, 


and the immediate direction methods discipline. 


true that the school boards have not 
very lively appreciation their incompetency 
tions; but the encouraging fact is, that increasing number 


! There is nothing in this statement that questions the intelligence or character of the 
members school boards cities. the members this council were organized 
a board of education, they would not be able to administer efficiently a system of city 
schools. They would obliged commit executive and supervisory duties 
intendent, and, wise they are believed be, they would also commit corres 
ponding executive powers. 
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boards these and executive duties 
superintendents and principals, and this delegation of administr - 
tive duties now authorized several states, and least one 
instance quired state law. The superintendent 


schools now exists nearly all our cities, and the superintend- 


ent has ally the oversight, not direction, school instrue- 
aha mnahny cities hi advice at least 1s ought 
hooks. Ul ol pupils, the selection an \ ignment of 
superintendent really determines all these matters. true 
that t! Lilt OVer OL A COTMMILLCE Con- 
; + ] 
ents a l { OO] uha Liem 
have Lilil ) le lcs UCCeSS 
of su i Will QUCSTLONCK DY lo ie \ ith 
i 
au io) W1Se Om mitment of their 
1 1} ] 1 hi 
Mahageimele (Lp re because Of His 
and make suecess rational system instruction. The 
Phe Casoll ttl MmaAUCALION as all alt IS based 
nature the child, and henee the 
Gdeterminine and divection Of COUrses and methods of mMstruction 
and discipline requ Leave ot the ends, means, 
and conditions The time clearly past when 


} 
| 


men who have knowledge the science art edu- 
can wisely intrusted with the difficult duties involved 
the development and direction system and this 


fact more and more clearly recognized the public, and es- 


pecially school patrons. the progress made 
directions may small, the encouraging fact that few steps 


backward have been taken. 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


true that the internal history school progress shows that, 
far, boards education have been more willing and ready 


executive duties superintendents than delegate 
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them corresponding authority and this remark brings directly 
the special weakness school supervision many, not 
most American cities. 

While the superintendent nominally intrusted with the run- 
ning the schools, required this under the direction 
the board,” what more common practice, under the 
tion, often the instruction, its several committees. Instead 
determining expert what best done his department, 
and then doing the most efficient manner possible, 
required submit his plans those who may have neither the 
training nor the experience requisite judge their and 
this necessitates the neglect administrative duties inform 
and manage committees. the list non-approval 
tions increases, the professional zeal the superintendent dimin- 
ishes. not surprising that many really capable superin- 
tendents settle down the running the school machine is. 

The actual.situation many cities admirably sketched 
Supt. Maxwell, Brooklyn, New York, paper read 
before the National Department Superintendents, the meet- 
ing New York City, February last, that quote 
follows 

objector may reply, Does not the board education employ school 
officers superintendent, clerk, principals schools, and the 
whom commits, greater less degree, the duties with which legal- 
Quite true; but principle human nature that perform- 
ance without responsibility not equal performance with responsibility. 
The functions these school officers are best but advisory. Their best 
efforts may nullified those who hold the reins authority. Under such 
system the strongest and wisest superintendents may well grow weary 
well-doing, and, instead leading the vanguard progress, content himself 
with trying avert the dangers that continually threaten our public schools. 
Under such system the strongest and wisest educators may pardoned 
degenerates into not ignoble specimen arrested 

certainly would not difficult select from the hundreds 
cities the country somewhat imposing exhibit these 

THE NEEDED REFORM SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

The experience the cities the country now affords 
cient basis for the wise application Mr. vital law 
progress school that the time has fully come 
for the differentiation the department school supervision and 
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its organization with well-defined functions and powers. Here 
the opportunity and the promise much-needed reform 
school organization. more important duties which have been 
increasingly committed superintendents, directly indirectly, 
are the direction and improvement school instruction and dis- 
cipline and, this end, the training and stimulating princi- 
pals and teachers, the arranging and perfection courses study, 
the selection text-books and teaching appliances, the promotion 
and classification pupils, and last, but not least, the selection 
and assignment teachers. already shown, there are scores 
city superintendents who, with the help and counsel their 
assistants, are now performing more less fully these duties. 
What now needed the adding responsibility duty, the 
specialization and authorization these supervisory functions 
law. 

The details such legislation cannot wisely settled this 
paper, since the same details all cities are not possible, even 
desirable. Successful methods school administration have not 
only vital principle, but usually historic root. The essential 
condition progress is.the successful grafting the former upon 
the latter. The vital principle this much-needed reform 
school administration, for which your committee pleads, that 
the superintendent schools clothed with initiatory power 
each the above-named executive functions. must not only 
permitted make suggestions and recommendations, but the 
responsibility school progress must laid squarely upon him. 
must made his recognized duty train teachers and inspire 
them with high ideals; revise the course study when new 
light shows that improvement see that pupils and 
teachers are supplied with needed appliances for the best possible 
work; devise rational and helpful methods promoting 
pupils, thus protecting teachers and pupils from the narrowing, 
grooving, and otherwise vicious influence the stated examina- 
tion and especially, essential the highest success, 
see that the schools are the hands the best available 
teachers. 

Whether not his work expert these executive direc- 
tions subject the approval the board education 
not important the one essential condition progress, wit, 
that the taking the initiative his right and duty. should 
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mneer be require d Or rmitted LO ie il ( ol 
His work superintendent should bear the light, and ould 
be responsibli ror and shoulad b LULLY COn- 
in th supery ory 
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desired.! 
more radical plan the vesting and ap- 
pol ment or ( n the siuperiit ime not 
being subject the formal approval the 
plan embodied the late Ohio bill 
This is essentially the Cincinnati pl rhe supe te ent’s appoin its are sub 
ject the approval the board, and, rule, all appointments ferred 
to the e mittee on teachers and salaries, and reported back at the next meeting. 


The superintendent the board may remove teacher for cause 
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oved hundreds 


the city of ( land al bill apy 
citizens. But even board nxes and pays the 
salaries teachers, 


power. 


It Is to De Ob ved that ho one of th al tl { ind po ibly 
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Tew ih th COUNT Com ent to examine 
every city there are, should be, more spe- 


whom with discretion, 


would care 
Besides, the teachers one those special fune- 
ition whieh should under the 
Public Education. The 


appli ‘ants for the high 


should determined 


board experts, least three number, and acting 


The superintendent schools may very 
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properly made member this board, with the special duty 
determining the professional knowledge and skill applicants, 
His advice would valuable the renewal certificates 
licenses, and especially determining when applicant en- 
titled legal recognition professional teacher 


position 
which the examiner longer vexes annoys. examiner, 
the superintendent should act agent the state not 
superintendent schools. city employing two hundred 
more teachers should the superintendent waste his time the 
drudgery reading and grading examination papers purely 
scholastic branches. His best thought and effort are imperatively 
demanded for more important duties. 

have not attempted present exhaustive statement the 
duties school superintendents cities, enumerate the 
qualifications believed required for reasonable success. 
has rather been purpose reach the vital principle and then 
sketch the more essential features the needed reform the or- 
ganization school supervision cities. This purpose would have 
justified consideration the manner which the superintend- 
ent should appointed, and also his tenure but the 
present length this report forbids even general survey 
these questions. must suffice say that the superintendent 
should made authorized and recognized school and 
should chosen manner consistent with the dignity and 
high duties the position; and his tenure office should 
made sufficiently secure enable him serve the schools and 
the public accordance with his best judgment and power— and, 
these ends, his appointment and continuance office should, 
some practical way, placed beyond the control the ward 
politician whose self-assumed function attend other 
people’s business public affairs. 


VEXATIOUS error occurred recent article this magazine 

the Natural Method.” The name the distinguished 

author and teacher, well known Doctor Sauveur, was made 

the printer appear Doctor Laurens. for some 

unaccountable reason did not correct it. course everybody knew 

who was referred and what the name should have been, but the blun- 
der was nevertheless just inexcusable. 
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ITH this number the undersigned completes five years’ service 
editor The magazine has entered upon 
its eleventh year, and during this entire period the leading educators 
all sections the country have shown cordial and constantly increas- 
ing appreciation its scope, quality and character. has had among 
its contributors the best known educational men and women large 
numbers from the older and the newer states, from the Atlantic states, 
the Mississippi valley and the Pacific slope. has discussed vig- 
orous way the great questions which have engaged the attention the 
educational world. The tone, style and positions taken these arti- 
cles have given uncertain sound. 

Its utterances have been read with interest, and doubtless with profit 
both sides the Atlantic, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, 
China, Japan and India. has considered the principles teaching 
applied literature and the languages, ancient and modern, the 
natural sciences, mathematics, the science mind, physical training 
and manual training, and whatever relates the profession teach- 
ing. 

Other journals have sprung and flourished, each its own sphere. 
Greater attention has been given the whole community educa- 
tional topics during this period than ever before. The daily and 
weekly papers, secular and religious, the magazines and the 
quarterly reviews have discussed educational subjects with ability and 
with increasing interest the part their readers. Great progress 
has been made during this decade regard the knowledge the 
principles, the philosophy education, and improved methods 
imparting instruction. this progress confidently believed 
has contributed inconsiderable share. has been the 
organ the profession throughout the length and breadth the land. 
Its patronage has been steady and remarkably uniform. While its list 
subscribers has means been large may have been desired, 
yet has been subject fluctuations, spasmodic increase 
diminution. has not yet reached the Delectable Mountains, nor yet 
has been obliged flounder the Slough Despond. 

The time seems have arrived when should attempt cultivate 
broader fields and seek more definite aims. The undersigned takes 
pleasure announcing that has associated with himself Rev. Frank 
Kasson, M., well-known professional editor large experi- 
ence, ripe scholarship, careful general training and 
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indefatigable ene % who will bring decided force of character and 
industry the work improving the quality and broadening the field 
operations, while the time the magazine will aim several 
specific subjects wide interest the public large, 
Mr. Kasson has written for the pages articles 


value which have attracted wide interest. has had literary 


and editorial experience. He was for years the sole editor of the 
Rule, paper favorably kmown occupying 
high rank among our religious weeklies. one time was regu- 
larly attached the editorial corps and 
has contributed widely to several leading newspapers and macazines, 


While not ignoring the claims will 


from this time @ive special at 1 to moral education vd to manual, 
industrial and physical its present wide list 
Vriters, and Wi t al Carl il shed names » its 
stati oi mitriout ne 3 nO sens n 
tional newspaper, but its mission stated from 
W itl 1 the tiew mont cl ind im- 
Droy nents ma | ] TO \\ I! IAM \ VIowrs 
Wol 1 seem ti t our te Lidl ( roused velop- 
nevilect the constant us oO » Keep the reading public 
informed of the progvess of educational atiairs. Lhe past twe ity years 
has been signalizea, in our count ; ya radical retormation mn school 


keeping; all the way from the district school the university. 


not strange that pation the reconstruction 
public education, its organization, discipline and methods 


tion. the teachers should have torg ten the necessity of keeping the 
public well informed what was going the schools. course, 
all the lazy boys and girls, the go-a you-please teachers, the indul- 
gent mammas, and the uninformed masses, generally, would resist any 
war the death with the national And, just surely, 
opposed public education, would avail themselves these elements 
discontent stir dissention against their most formidable oppo- 
nent—the common school. Unfortunately, the leading press the 
country has not been used, save occasional instances, for the 
tion the people and the counteracting these hostile influences. 


Doctor Harris, the beginning his superintendency St. Louis, 
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put himself vital communication with the press; and that city has 


been less troubled by ed 


ucational overturns than others. But now 
see two great northwestern states, the school men have been de- 
feated issues plain mild form compulsory education and 
the use the English language. dozen the most eminent super- 


intendents state and city schools have been pushed out place 


popular movements, en rines red by dem mwogues and priests, often to 
the decided injury public education. most cultivated city 
not against such upheaval, since even the mass intelli- 


gent and right-minded people have knowledge the present im- 


proved methods of school keeping. and the metropolitan journal, with 


rare exceptions, such matters only concerned cat the popular 
breeze. rarely the case that important meetings teachers are 
generally advertised that the public know their occurrence 


whether the outside world is invited. 

Now, the one our educators must understand 
body of teachers, however emi ; 
out keeping the people thoroughly informed what they are at. 


Every citv and locality should hay arrangement which the ablest 


school men should kept tact with the press; constant 
information of educ itio ial tna, @sp wma wius- 
trating the meaning, operation and outcome the natural methods 


elementary instruction. Within the next decade our American system 
common schools subjected strain that will demand far 
greater support public intelligence than present and the teachers 


who are now responsible for it will do well to let the people know the 


for the faith that 


the interesting volume, Emerson Concord prepared 
the son the great philosopher, valuable chapter relating 
Mr. interest the common schools. was member 


the school committee and visitor the schools the 


town. declared that visited the schools for information and 
often expressed himself greatly instructed and interested the best 
teaching. especially noted the progress composition; feeling, 


all thoughtful educators do, that expression the native tongue 
important part schooling. used say the people 
Concord town harbor, water-power, mines, forests, 
material productions, which can greatly serve the country. 
Let then make distinguished for the superior education its 
that our young men and women, teachers citizens, will 
become leaders the best American life wherever they go. When his 
daughter asked him what branches she ought study the Academy, 


> 


replied Find out the best teacher and study what teaches.’ 
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NOTABLE MEETING the State Teachers’ Association 

the Old Bay State was held Worcester, November. The 
program was prepared with ability and skill. gloom, and solemn 
tenderness were thrown over the meeting the late sudden death 
the accomplished president, Doctor Lambert Fall River. The most 
vital questions were discussed the ablest educators from the home 
state and from abroad. The names Stanley Hall; Larkin 
ton; Samuel Thurber; Marble; Charles Jacobus; President 
Superintendent Seaver Supervisor Metcalf; Master 
President Gates; Allen; Huling; Thomas Balliet; 
Secretary Dickinson and Dutton, among the speakers, only 
show the wealth talent which the good old Mas- 
sachusetts can offer such meeting; while the words wisdom and 
experience which fell from the lips such men Judge Draper; 
Doctor Klemm; George Howland and Edward Eggleston, added 
greatly the interest and the value the meeting. 

Judge Draper’s paper upon Teaching was mas- 
terly argument and will yet receive deserves, careful attention 
from the teachers and the legislators Massachusetts. His arraign- 
ment certain points the school laws this state will serve 
direct close scrutiny these enactments and suggest the inquiry, 
what particulars are the newer states our country advance 
the methods employed our older 

But the chief talk the firesides, after the teachers had returned 
their homes was, doubtless, concerning the utterances President Eliot 
his arraignment The Actual Work Accomplished Aver- 
age Massachusetts Grammar Superintendent Seaver’s ad- 
dress, which followed Doctor Eliot’s, and which, being written, could 
sense considered reply the president Harvard, stated 
matters from quite another standpoint. 

Doctor Eliot asserted that, except arithmetic, all the studies the 
grammar schools are memory studies.” and further, Except arith- 
metic, unable find any other faculty the mind than memory 
trained the Grammar schools.” that Geography 
taught purely memory, and that kind teaching very doubt- 
learn some things youth which are sure forget maturity.” 

not necessary comment large upon such utterances. But 
one may possibly pardoned for inquiring how happens that Doc- 
tor Eliot, who appreciates highly the advantages cultivating the 
powers observation, has himself failed this direction that 
can observe nothing but memory training our schools the gram- 
mar grade. Are not attention, reflection, discrimination, reasoning, 
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judgment, imagination, taste, abstraction, indeed, all the mental 
powers and faculties tested, exercised and history, geog- 
raphy, grammar, language lessons, writing, music and drawing? 

Doctor Eliot further states, concerning the reasoning found the 
study arithmetic, that reasoning concerning certainties, and 
over-estimate the advantages which accrue from this kind reason- 
ing, neither best for anyone under-estimate its effects. The 
question old enough have something definitely settled before this 
time. 

Doctor Eliot grouped the studies the first six years school-life 
follows 

Thirty-seven and one-half per cent. the time devoted reading 
twenty-one per cent. arithmetic; ten per cent. geography; ten 
per cent. drawing, sewing and music; six per cent. writing and 
six per cent. history. The remaining time was not accounted for. 

Now what quantity work done these several directions? 
First all stands reading, and the President asserted that all the read- 
ing done school during the first six years can read aloud 
expert reader forty-six hours; that would make but three pages 
ordinary newspaper, four and half pages the Boston Adver- 
tiser Post. Still further the entire amount arithmetic learned 
two years amounted eighty-eight pages, and High school gradu- 
ate has performed all the sums and written out the entire work fif- 
teen hours. 

what Suppose Doctor Eliot should now turn his atten- 
tion the amount Latin Greek read the preparatory schools, 
say Phillips Academy, either Andover Exeter, the Boston 
Latin School, and then try some expert Latin Greek scholar,— 
some Harvard professor, and tell how many hours took him 
translate the whole it. The result would probably equally in- 
teresting, and any rate just about much value the other 
calculation. Did the Doctor include the great number examples 
given every teacher from without the arithmetic text-book, and the 
amount supplementary reading which occupies the attention every 
average grammar school 

After all, the statement that will cause perhaps the most surprise and 
pain was the bold assertion that the end every chapter the text- 
book physiology and hygiene used the average grammar 
school,” the statements concerning the effects alcohol upon the 
bones, the stomach, the nerves, etc., are most them entirely untrue 
and There are many respectable, scholarly, talented, 
and conscientious teachers and citizens the Old Bay State who will 
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once feel like saying that that statement entirely untrue and un- 


provable.” 


the most valuable things now being wrought out the 
normal school the study child-life conducted the State 


Normal school, Worcester, under direction its ac. 
complished principal, Mr. Harlow For several years the 


entire b rly ot pu} ils and teachers has been enga red in making record 


along several Observation, the direction child- 


valuable, manuscript. Che school communication with educa- 
tional authorities home and abroad this in- 
psycholog present, this branch amounts more than the 
tal and moral ph ( ] , in lecture nono corre rie ork on 


south 1 States, now about to be alled in ses i n: lareely com- 
posed of rept ‘sentatives of the mas es of the white pe ple, acting under 
the org nization the Farmers’ Alliance. the common 
school 1n tl South h ts | tw k in the vill Pes nd cities: 
for t re is concentrated th \ thy ind progressive class, ready fot 


isfactory its teaching, inconvenient and unsuitable for young children 
from distance and poor accommodations. Great masses the country 
people, demand for better have confined themselves 


ite appropriations for the and secondary 


education and the schooling the negroes, largely their expense. 


Now that these peo 


seen whether they 


beled by demag ues to reaction on these lines, 
will bravely face the necessity more vigorous state and local 
taxation help these legislatures may conclude 
that they have long enough followed the old-time leadership that, 
the interest ultra state rights theories, have resisted national aid 
Education. rate; these bodies will watched ten- 
dency this movement politics, like all others, noted. final 
test every political organization this Republic What 


=* 


you propose for the children 


Bic... 
the } the i¢ \ OT Cil COULCd S edited 
from this mass material which woulda, at least, up | other 
ae schoo!s to similar investigation. Why Ss tulad not the State Bo ra ot 
Education make arrangements for its 
4 ountt Will with great interest to the tegisiatures of the 
ge - - 
ee local taxation to support the graded school tor both races. he coun- 
trv districts. where three-fourths the children the South live. have 
‘ge SE not enioved an average of four months a year of a school, often unsat- 


the 
PICTURES. 

the HERE now exhibition Boston, collection paintings 
the Russian artist, Vassili Verestchagin. There are above 
one hundred pictures all, many sizes, and treating great variety 
subjects. The large canvasses present thrillingly realistic scenes 
the Russo-Turkish war 1876. The horrors war have, perhaps, 
never been more vividly depicted. behold men dying every at- 

titude suffering, upon the field battle, the roadside, freezing 
the snow, hanging the gibbet. Over against these tremendous pre- 

sentations the horrors war are peaceful scenes history 
and life India. The beauty Indian buildings and the gorgeous 
ted trappings elephants amaze the beholder. the pictures 
one gets original conceptions the scenery Galilee and the 
Jewish faces, the great stones the Temple, the face and figure 


Christ, and the terrible crucifixion. 
Verestchagin remarkable artist. His works are virile, original 
and startlingly true nature. These sketches are the product ex- 


perience art. was soldier. His high, bold forehead 
and massive figure betoken one born command. are not sur- 
prised learn that was officer the Emperor’s staff, 
with his own hand killed many poor fellow-creature different 
and that the Czar treated him friend. Among his smaller 
pictures are views The Tomb Abraham (the inhabitants threw 
stones him while was sketching it), Bethel,” The Dead Sea,” 
Well,” Gilgal,” Gideon’s Spring,” The Cave Endor 
Fountain near Nazareth,” That Partof Jordan where Christ was 
(Here the river only about one hundred feet wide, but 
very rapid.), Capernaum,” Mt. Tabor” feet above sea 
level), One the old Jewish Tombs near Jerusalem” (Here see 
the rock and niches for such one Christ’s 


body was probably laid.), Mount Chattin,” Portrait 


old fellow who for glass brandy each 
Arab,” Arab Woman,” and others. What impressive 
scene this Solomon’s Wall.” These immense stones have 
doubtless kept their places three thousand years. And here the Jews 
come bewail their past greatness and later sorrows. Then the five 
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companion pictures, may call them Jesus and John the 
Baptist,” Holy Jesus the Desert,” Christ the 
Sea Tiberias,” and The Prophecy,” are full intense interest 
every Christian heart. The Holy shows the interior 
rude home, the father busy work, the mother holds babe, sev- 
eral little ones are playing the floor, while sitting kind stair- 
way grown boy with fair face and long, curling auburn locks 
seems reading. The fair-haired youth and the dark, stern John, 
clad skins wild beasts, who sit together the Jordan attract 
and hold our attention. those pictures which Christ 
seen alone; one defile the mountains near the Sea Galilee, 
and another sitting alone the open sea, clothed white, gazing out 
the few sails upon the sea and pronouncing woe upon Chorazin 
and Bethsaida. the last these striking pictures, Jesus, standing 
the stern the boat, addresses the multitudes upon the land. 
large town and portion the lake are sight. very 
natural and realistic scene. 

India, Verestchagin found glorious coloring. What rich scene 
the triumphal procession the Prince Wales into Jeypore. The 
red sandstone Gate Allah-Uddin Ancient Delhi” thing 
beauty are the richly caparisoned horses which await their master’s 
coming. The Pearl Mosque Agra,” and The Chief Mosque 
Futtehpore excite our admiration. And who can describe 
that wonderful monument which the Great Mogul, Shah Jihan, erected 
his favorite wife! shows three beautiful views of, 
and passes this judgment opinion there nothing 
even Europe which can surpass the Taj this quiet, solemn, won- 
derful place the last rest charming woman, who died giving 
birth her first child, the future emperor.” Twenty thousand men 
labored seventeen years upon this white marble monument, and 
$20,000,000 were used its costly ornamentation. wondrously 
lovely the entrance door solid silver, enormous diamond the 
tomb, and wealth lapis-lazuli, malachite and cornelians. 

impressive picture, Blowing from Guns British 
seen long line cannon with English soldiers and officers 
standing and behind them. front each Sepoy long, white 
garmets chained nearly upright position. The agony the 
first face, old man with flowing beard, intense. The Crucifix- 
ion the Romans” vivid and characteristically original presenta- 
tion Christ’s dying the cross. The sky full black clouds, 
three figures are agonizing crosses, the middle one has long, auburn 
curls which hide his face. front the crosses stand two priests 
arguing with military man, while soldiers hold back crowd. 
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Among the latter are all classes people, from merchants and Phari- 
sees wild nomads. the corner woman weeping bitterly. 
His mother. Near her young woman stands agony 
grief, the tears pouring down her cheeks. one side rises the 
massive city gaze the figure the cross —the blood 
streams from his feet our hearts are deeply stirred. 


4 


But the pictures which command most attention are unquestionably 
those depicting the awful scenes the Balkans during the campaign 
which Plevna was captured. see the picket duty 
the deep snow, walking erect, then bending under the fierce wintry 
blast, then fallen heap freezing death. Terrible were the Rus- 
sian losses this way. another large canvas the troops are lying 


3 
ai 
— 
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down, several deep, waiting the signal storm the heights Plevna. 
The Emperor eagerly scanning the distant heights. fine rain 
falling, and Alexander exclaims: How will our men advance? 
How can they march such the next picture the attack 
progress and the Emperor, seated eminence, his staff standing 
behind him, intently looking across the battle-field now all shrouded 
this unsuccessful assault one Verestchagin’s brothers 
was killed, under Skobeleff, and another wounded. himself had 
been previously wounded. the next three pictures, After the Bat- 
tle,” Dressing the Wounded,” and The Turkish Hospital Plev- 
na,” see thousands the dying and dead. These are fancy 
sketches. teams are slowly carrying forward the 
wounded towards the Danube. have represented the bandaging 
and the transportation the wounded,” says, exactly have 
seen done, and have felt own person when wounded, 
bandaged and transported the most primitive Skobeleff 
grand piece. The soldiers are drawn line and 
Skobeleff magnificent white steed, rides swiftly down the line, 
cap air, followed his standard and shouting his men, 
tears his eyes, our country’s name, the part our Sover- 
eign, thank you, comrades”! The men throw their caps with 
wild shouts. Only the dead (they lie thick the foreground), are 
silent the snow they Thick trees are off one side, and 
snow-clad mountains the distance. 

The road the War Prisoners,” Resting-place Prisoners 
would stir the stoniest heart pity. Dead and dying men line the 
road from Plevna the Danube, buzzards are resting 


poles feeding the dead, snow everywhere. another place 


telegraph 


several thousand prisoners sit huddled the roadside, while the snow 
swirling masses beats upon them. Slowly their voices moan: 
Allah! Allah! ‘They have fire, shelter, 
When ordered move on, many the brave defenders Plevna 
could not but lay down the snow die. The artist says: Sitting 
and lying the snow, they moved hands and feet though they 
longed moving, but were powerless. The next day their move- 
ments became less, and they lay the snow the hundred, prostrate 
their backs, moving lips and fingers they gradually and slowly 
froze 

One can only look with wet eyes upon the great canvas called, The 
priest, richly robed and accompanied officer, 
burning incense and performing burial services over half regiment 
Chasseurs the Guard who fell attack the Turkish fortress 
Telisch. the grass the corpses lie scores, ghastly 
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sickening spectacle, but awfully true. Verestchagin was there, 
and says that picture which painted, literally, with tears 
The only wonder that man could look that field 
death and paint But remember that Verestchagin 
soldier well artist. What sublime and tragic scene 
pictured The Forgotten The snowy mountains 
Turkestan, resting solitude, save dying man amid the rocks, while 
the eagle, circling space, about ready sweep down upon its 
prey. terribly suggestive. Again, St. Petersburg, the mounted 
gendarmes are keeping back the excited crowd, while gilded 
youth the city” are pressing near two wretches writhing the 
throes death the gallows. These gilded youth”’ are anxious 
secure bit the hangman’s cord, for sure bring luck 
cards.” That men are dying nothing them. The snow-storm 
makes grim, weird scene. The Man Eater” shows tiger with 
his paw resting upon the bloody corpse man, the midst jun- 
gle. lofty palm stretches above and vulture circling the 
heavens. The tall, dark man, well dressed, descending 
some steps, sees soldiers with fixed bayonets awaiting him. looks 
pale, his hands are his pockets and his eyes fixed the soldiers. 
suggests death. The Cossack Picket the Danube”’ stands 
tarred, straw beacon and looks across the wide sweep waters and 
waits alarm signal down theline. The Apotheoses War” 
cairn human skulls, hideous sight, but such Tamerlane raised 
more than one battle-field. represents the Emir pre- 
senting his people with the heads their foes, which, stuck high 
poles, are placed before the mosques Samarkand. the three pict- 
ures, Ambush,” The Surprise,” and Surrounded Pursued,” 
the story told Russian detachment suffering severely the hands 
the Uzbeks. Many are killed, but determined band fight their 
way back comparative safety. reminds one the dangers In- 
dian warfare. Hush! let them Enter” are the words the Russian 
commander Samarkand, while the enemy are trying force their 
way through breach, Verestchagin who wishes attack them. 
the next picture the repulse over and the Russians are smoking, 
bearing off the The Mortally Wounded Soldier” rouses 
our sympathy. The poor fellow throws away his gun and reels along 
with both hands over his wound, crying, Oh, comrades, they have 
killed me.” 

quieter views are the grand pictures the vast Before 
rare lake scene Cashmere The Night,” impressive 
sketch part the Himalayas the light the artist’s and 
Sunrise the Himalayas,” magnificent spectacle; the view 
grand and the coloring superb. 
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Besides all these notable pictures there are many artistic works and 
curiosities carpets from India, Tibet, Cashmere and other countries 
tiles, sacred stones, pipes made human bones, and drinking cup 
from skull; all kinds arms, curious dishes from India, crosses, 
medallions, gold and silk lace, beads, caskets, choice marbles, cups, 
women’s head-dresses, and great many other things curious 
historic interest. 

Verestchagin perhaps the boldest painter this century. has 
broken with all the traditions the past. paints the open air 
with the coloring which accords best with have 
been savagely criticised. They are not perfect. But his appeal 
the future. His mind devout. seeks honor Christ. 
longs serve his fellow-men. sees the masses moving swiftly for- 
ward and revolutions impending. this the object 
his art have these mighty movements met and directed 
science, literature and art. 

the whole, Verestchagin’s pictures have been favorably received 
the Boston public. The attendance has averaged nearly 2,000 per- 
sons daily, and the royalty the artist inconsiderable sum. 

Kasson. 


ERATURE UPON EDUCATION. 


The following bibliography current periodical literature includes articles upon 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. Only articles from peri- 
odicals not nominally educational are mentioned. Articles special importance 
teachers will, rule, mentioned notes. 


November tique. Montigny. Revue 

Among the objects are geography, Canadienne, August. 
geology (perhaps alternate strata The orthodox ecclesiastical argu- 
lava and snow), temperature, terres- parental authority edu- 
trial magnetism, auroras, weather, cation. 
animals (perhaps some missing links Botany, The Teaching 
between higher and lower mammals), Ward. (Address.) Nature, Oct. 23. 
and commerce (whale-fishery practical teachers regard 

Arbeiter, Der deutsche und der eng- such subjects unfitted for schools, 
lische. Sidney Whitman. Preussische because the boys and girls soon cease 
October. interested, and get lost the 

Latter left himself more and, masses facts and hard names that 
while exposed many mistakes, beset their path: this. mind, 
the same time more spontaneous and simply shows where the whole sys- 
self-helpful. But the German work- tem wrong, and 
man gets more the advantages tyrant empiricism still rules the pre- 
the social culture which surrounds vailing methods 
him. Germany, influences come This was spoken Eng- 
from the higher strata society and land. Would fit us? 
work downwards; England, there Catholies and Education. 
more upward influence. Editorial, Dublin Review, October. 


Antarctic Explorations, The objects 
of. G.S. Giffiths. (Address.) Science, 
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ment the part some Catholics 
try and recover for their church her 
original position the head indus- 
trial all other education.” 

Celts Characteristic 


nal the Anthropological Institute 


Great Britain and Ireland, August. 

China, Modern Science in. Nature, 
October. 

The views now held intelligent 
the origin science are, 
that the knowledge possessed their 
ancestors leaked out the men 
Western they say: 
wish make use the knowledge 
Western men because know that 
what they have attained science 
and invention has been through the 
help that our sages gave 

Chinese America, the. 
Stewart Culin. American 
Folk-lore, July-September. 

Clark University, Plans and Work 
Science, October 17. 

With his usual enthusiasin hope- 
fulness, Dr. Hall work done 
the past year and 
future, and promises new journal, 
education.” 

Cotton Industry New England, 
New England October. 

Crise Ame. La. Varag- 
nac. Revue Bleue, November 

the and melancholy 
the contrasts his double 
life, which Edmond Scherer has 
given the world,” religious life 
fluctuating the extremes 
faith and doubt. 

Donna, Missione sociale della, 
secondo dati dell’ del- 
sociologia. Guiseppe. 

Many anthropological and sociolog- 
ical facts brought throw light 
the question the mission 
woman. Woman compared with man 
from data embryology, anatomy, 
psychology, statistics 
suicides and crime. conclusion 
woman, but peculiar sexual 
limitations and opportunities. 


vue Blene, and 
the factor influence 


some the works Corneille, 
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Racine, Moliére, Fontaine, 
lon, Bossuet, and 

son. Library Journal, 

free libraries Eng- 
land and the proportion 
fiction all books was found 
thirty-seven and one-half per 
while the issue tiction for home- 
reading was seventy-four per cent. 

Formative Influences. Edward Eg- 
gleston. Forum, November. 

the struggles scholar 
the earlier days the West, 
whom influences heredity and home 
led towards education, while those 
and society drew him away 
from books. 

George Eliot representative 
her times. Ida Street. New Eng- 
lander, September. 

Imitation écritures par 
les scribes moyen age. De- 


lisle. Revue Archévlogique, July-Aug. 
With plates, showing how skilful 


the copyists became imi- 
older writings. 

Laura Dewey Bridgman, Anatomi- 
Observations the brain and 
eral sense-organs deaf- 
can Journal of Psychology, September. 

When alive, Laura became famous 
throughout the psychological world, 
now her brain honored with all 
curious, calculating can devise. 
But yet, according Dr. Donald- 
son’s elaborate re- 
port, none the expected abnormali- 
ties deficiencies her braiu have 
appeared. 

Librarv, How 
museum. 
October. 

Following suggestion Mr. Jones 
the Public Library, cards, 
color from the labels, are 
pluced the specimens, referring 
books that subject, which are 
the Salem Library. 

Libraries, English, and Muse- 
ums. Justin Winsor. Library Jour- 
nal, October. 

Men Science, Relations of, the 
(Address.) Oet. 24. 

the public driven ex- 
tremities, 
calls upon the man science, and 
this emergency often unpleasant- 
not know where 


inake 
Library Journal. 


does 


» 
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ne- The scientific dilettante, or, worse, Robert 
the often much Jahrbucher, October. 

the public than the genuine the growing pop- 

Morales. Les Idees Morales cline 
The writer criticizes the Journal September. 


ne- fluences two novelists, Paul Bour- 
get and Jules distinguishing 


between the moral and the artistic 
aspects 
lar Morality Prof. Hen- 
Ethics, October. 
trate, as, certain matters, they 
never then each must rule itself 
from internal justice. With- 
ina nation, the majority has moral 
right pleases, merely be- 
ethics and alone can prevent 
wars the future. 
ful Music, The of. Herbert 
ni- Spencer, Mind, October. 

Differs from Darwin, 
Gan made out, that 
the vocal organs were primarily used 
and perfected relation the pro- 
holds that the whistling and 
humming tunes boys and men, 
the singing birds results from over- 
all flow energy —an overflow which 
both cases, ceases under depressing 
courtship and singing, far ean 
li- cause and effect, but relation con- 
comitance; the two are simultaneous 

results the same 

AMONG 

to 


seem think that the soul 
loses something its dignity, and 
that the highest instinets are 
endangered, not attach the 
smallest details life the full opera- 
tion free will. Much our educa- 
tion directed the very end 
making the daily round life me- 
chanical. Habit only another name 
for mechanism.” 

Respiration and 
the Relations and 
Costal Respiration, with particular 
reference Henry Sew- 
all and Myra Pollard. Journal 
Physiology, 

Jacques. William Noyes. 
Journal Psychology, September. 

Review his life and writings, 
show that was insane all his life. 


Schulreformen Auslande, und 
kamp. Nord und Sud. November. 


Prussia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Geneva, Berne, Hun- 
gary, showing that every thorough 
reform the higher has 
been with the limitation 
the study the ancient languages. 

Drapeyron. Revue Geographie. July 

Between the his- 
torian, and the geographer, the 
ority the last contested.” 
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THE Boy YORK CATHEDRAL delightful Christmas book 


this the first, which gives the title, the story the burning this 


not Story.” 
astery and escape. 


been issued pamphlet form. 


noble lunatic, graphieally told. 
Dove,” Pietro and The Best Possible Christmas,” and Hugue- 
The last thrilling boy’s abduction, life mon- 
This isa good book for the holidays. 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 


The other tales are 


Boston: 


Price, $1.25. 


Congre- 


Hon. Thomas interesting paper THE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
read before the American Institute Instruction Saratoga, last July, has 
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The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chi- 
cago, are bringing out quite number new books. KNIVES AND 
the somewhat absurd title fairly good story Mrs. Frank Lee. 
describes life among the young people Ohio realistic col- 
lege-bred young people one side are set over against reckless, swearing, 
drinking lot the poorer, rougher and more shiftless population. After 
time the good influences the former are felt upon the latter, especially 
the case Mart Connor, who noble fellow, diamond the 
TEN THOUSAND vigorously written story life manufac- 
turing village. ‘The Milfords are the aristocracy the place, and for years 
their supremacy unquestioned. Love, earnest desire good, im- 
perious will, the jealousy strikers, and all the good and evil passions men 
find full play, but out all come great benefits all parties. help- 
ful book. The price each these books $1.50. same house also 
publishes excellent ORDER WORSHIP FOR THE 


THE Story pretty little book for the home and the Kindergarten 
written Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Smith. The former gives usa 
long delightful introduction and follows with charming story, Ori- 
there are such other enjoyable stories as, Water 
First Story Christmas,” Birthday,” and 
ten others. ‘The little folks will enjoy these stories, especially those Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. prettily bound red. Published Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. Price $1.00 

Ginn Co., Boston, publish Part Myers’ Ancient History for 
colleges and high schools,—A Rome. admirable piece 
work. Prof. Myers writes with the ease and accuracy finished and conscien- 
tious scholar. Beginning with the legendary date (753 the Roman 
Kingdom, presents careful resumé the republic, giving considerable 
attention the Punic Wars, and the times Cicero, and Pompey. 
The history the Empire continued down 476 closing 
chapter treats succinctly architecture, literature, law and social life among 
the Romans. This excellent compendium, and enriched choice 
illustrations and maps. The price, $1.10, places within the reach every 
student. 


SUMMERLAND the title new volume Margaret Macdonald Pullman, 
author Days these sixty-three illustrations, Mrs. Pullman 
feasts our eyes many charming bits fields and woodlands, with grassy 
meadows, placid waters, flower-crowned hills, leafy bowers ex- 
panses the sea. She has evidently studied nature the West, the stacks 
hay, fields daisies, flocks flying birds and general outlines landscape 
testify. warmth coloring and lack action these views which 
suggests quiet and repose. The sheep, the hillsides, the woods, meadows, 
brooks, all bespeak the noon-tide summer. season beauty, and 
peace, and joy. But are far from satisfied with this book. ‘There hazy 
incompleteness about many the illustrations that mars their beauty. They 
seem half-shrouded fog, and the sheep become mere masses daub blur. 
this respect this beautifully-prepared book sharp contrast with the 
exquisite works Irene Jerome. cover Summerland original and 
artistic. published Lee Shepard, Boston. Price, full gilt, $3.75. 
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There are few books which hold their own age after wellas Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Defence Poesy. Albert Cook, professor literature Yale, 
presents this noble apology for poetry ina very tasteful dress. 
and gifted man was Sidney. was gentleman, courtier, soldier, poet, 
and christian one. How the world lost his early but heroic 
death but his life, writings, and death area rich legacy. His thoughts com- 
bine the freshness and ardor youth with the wisdom mature 
lished Ginn Co., Boston, price, cents. 


Heath Co., Boston, publish COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
two independent parts, introductory and advanced, Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D. 
Professor Edgren already favorably known author English and Sans- 
krit grammars. the work before his aim furnish grammar meet 
the needs American students our schools and colleges who have but 
short time which study French. bright pupil should, 
the aid this First Part, able read some five six weeks. ‘The 
rules are few and simple possible. The Second Part aid one the 
more critical study the language. ‘Those who purpose studying French 
will well give this grammar searching examination. carefully 
prepared and handsomely bound book. 


St. has established its reputation magazine. 
isno better. ‘This impression deepened glancing through the two superb 
bound volumes for 1890. St. Nicholas now lusty youth seventeen, and 
under the wise, broad editorship Mary Mapes Dodge, delighting the eyes 
and instructing the minds vast army the young people America. 
The writers for the past year include such well-known names Mark Twain, 
Boyesen, Julian Hawthorne, Thomas Stevens, Yan Phon Lee, 
Glave, Theodore Roosevelt, Frances Willard, Mary Hallock Foote, Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, Margaret Preston and host others. ‘There are 
poems many familiar poets and fine serial Out 
Crowfield,” William Stoddard; Lady Jane,” Mrs. Jamison; 
“Marjorie and her Papa,” Lieut. Robert The Bunny Stories,” 
John Jewett, and May Bartlett’s Stepmother,” Nora Perry. ‘These 
handsomely bound volumes will make excellent Christmas presents for bright 
boys and Published The Century Co., New York. Price, $4.00. 


Leach, Shewell Sanborn, Boston and New York, have just published two 
more numbers their STUDENTS’ SERIES LATIN These are 
Bellum Cataline, edited the basis Schmalz’ German edition, 
with introduction and full vocabulary Dr. Charles George Herbermann 
the College the City New York, and editor Sallust’s Jugurthine 
War,” and Latin Prose Composition for college use, Walter Miller. This 
carefully edited little book based Livy, books XXI., XXII. Both 
these books are the fruit laborious and painstaking scholarship and well 
adapted for the purposes for which they are prepared. 


Ginn Boston, publish CHART ENGLISH LITERATURE WITH REF- 
ERENCES, edited Dr. George the University Minnesota. 
admirable chart and ought meet with great favor. gives 
view English literature from the Keltic Oisin and Myrddhin 
down the present day. Price, cents. 
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OUR NEW ENGLAND one the most delightful books the holiday 
son. beautiful text illustrations, and the latter are very fine, 
The former that skilful writer, Hamilton Mabie, and the illustrations 
are photogravures from nature Elson Co., with remarques drawn 
Frank are dozen full-page pictures giving charming 
glimpses New England scenery and life. warm, plain interiors; the 
bare, hoary exteriors; the snowy country roads, with stone walls and wide 
branching trees, the cows and fowls, the peaceful river, the wide 
expanse ocean Hampton Beach and Gloucester, with great jagged 
rocks shouldering away the tide, and the stately ships sea and the deep pine 
speak this wonderful New England. Mr. Mabie’s text 
prose poem embalming the fresh, joyous experiences boyhood with the ma- 
ture reflections manhood. His descriptions life the farm, 
changes, and the varied aspects nature during the four seasons,” are faith- 
ful and sympathetic, and display rare literary New England” 
beautiful book with its limp cover, Japanese paper and all gilt 
lished Roberts Brothers, Boston. Price, $4.00. 


Lee Shepard issue the sixth beautiful book Jerome, enti- 
tled, OLD this lovely little book the author 
enters new field and blends her rare artistic talent with 
Words Divine love from the New ‘Testament are 
ornamental surrounded each page original design illuminated 
the old style colors and gold, and printed Miss 
Jerome’s original drawings. ‘The effect brilliant and forms exquisite love 
letter. covers are tied with silk floss and secured 
box, $1.00. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, November, 1889, April, 
1890. New York: Century Co. Vol. New series, Vol. 
XVII. 

Surpassed none and equalled-by few, the Century holds first rank the 
homes the Labor expeuse are not spared furnish the best 
literary food the best manner, shown the War articles, the 
articles, and Kennan’s Siberia, that have been found its pages recent 
umes. find volume the Century valuable both for themselves 
personally, and also for their classes literary, historical, scientific, 
and social relations. Special attention might called the articles Pro- 
fessor Bryce and Pundita Ramabai, the closing scenes the Life 
Joe Autobiography, and Siberia and the Exile System. 


Bardeen, Syracuse, Y., has just brought out Brief History 
the Empire State, Welland Hendrick. have read this excellent 
pendium the history the greatest state the Union with much 
tion. certainly fitting that the children New York should learn some 
thing the great state which they live, and careful study this little 
book they will get more than eve view, rather clear and intelligent 
survey the affairs note for the 281 years its history. ‘This com- 
pact, serviceable book, very readable and well illustrated. wish for ita 
wide reading. 
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Prang Co. come again before the public with extensive line their 
well-known publications for Christmas and New Year. great variety 
Christmas and New Year cards, comprises large collection beauti- 
ful paper and satin calendars for the table, the desk, the mantle, the 
pocket and the wall; fine art pictures, and elegant art books 
charming subjects Miss Ida Waugh, are School,” and 
which please their truthful and beautiful rendering every-day 
child life. Louis Harlow contributes number art books 
Thoughts for Yule Tide,” words Elgar Benet; Morning,” 
and Winds the Seasons.” ‘Home Sweet Home!” John Howard 
world renowned song, also finely illustrated with views bits 
about the home Payne. Mrs. Celia there 
one those exquisite combinations, where artist and author are combined 
beautifully illustrated Schuyler Mathews. ‘These are all lovely things 
and will brighten Christmas for thousands. 


DICTIONARY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for use Elementary 
Schools. John Kennedy, author What Words New 

Mr.. Kennedy has furnished with three valuable things this volume, 
which are novel well useful. idea that the book 
seems that may learn know words often well knowing the 
root stem learning the definition. places first, alphabetical 
word list thirty-eight pages, with the stem each word italicized, that 
when the stem sought may first find what is, looking this list for 
the word have before ‘Then overa hundred pages devoted 
alphabetical stem list, which the stem defined, illustration furnished, 
and the origin the stem given. thirdly, there are copious quota- 
tions from standard authors, containing the words illustrated. The vol- 
ume should where can used any time either instructor pupil. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. classified and aunotated with 
brary Bureau, 146 Franklin 1890. Price, cloth, 
cents paper covers. 

This book, especially prepared for use connection with public libraries and 
school reading, will found great value any who are interested 
guiding the reading children. Arranged alphabetically classes and sub- 
jects, with notes concerning the substance the contents, with divisions 
ages, with numerous references periodicals and with author index, the 
volume furnishes convenient, reliable and tasty catalogue books that are 
adapted children every class and caliber. While true that the 
decision what books put and what leave out that Mr. Sar- 
gent, and may not all cases agree with the ideas others, still book yet 
published will more good this line, and thanks are due for it, both the 
author and publishers. 


QUERIES UNITED STATES unique little book 
Gruber. Here are 600 questions with intelligent also histor- 
conundrums, expressions and names persons. 
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Easy LATIN Thomas Lindsay, Boston University and George 
Rollins, Boston Latin School. Boston: Allyn Bacon. 
ductory price, $1.00. Pp. 374. 

The essentials Latin Grammar are all that are required for the first year 
Latin. Easy lessons especially the very first are needed, and they should 
short not necessitate division, and older pupils may take more than 
one lesson Short vocabularies, complete sentences, connected 
frequent intervals, and need separate Latin grammar are requisites 
that are often called for and not always found. Such book these authors 
have furnished, and the title exactly expresses what the book is. 


ANCIENT ROME from the earliest times down 476 D., Robert Pen- 
nell. Revised Edition with plans and colored maps. Boston: Allyn 
1890. Introductory price, 284. 

The large number teachers that have used Rome and 
will hear with pleasure that has prepared new edition. this edition the 
author has entirely rewritten the book and introduced additional matter where 
necessary meet modern requirements. ‘This short and clear account 

her great men and her manners, and with es- 

pecially prepared maps and plans, and appendix containing specimen col- 
lege examination papers, the right nature for use the high schools and 
academies that must furnish for their overloaded pupils the knowledge 
classical history admission college. 


EASY METHOD FOR BEGINNERS LATIN Albert Harkness, Ph. 
LL. D., Professor Brown University. New York, Cincinnati and 
go: American Book Company. 1890. Pp. 348. 

The host friends, that Prof. Harkness has made his Latin books, will 
pleased find this his latest aid for the study Latin. the science 
teaching the classics has changed and grown during the last twenty-five years, 
has Prof. Harkness kept pace with the times his series 
this volume, furnishes guide for reading, writing and speaking Latin 
from the very first lesson. Latin Exercises, Latin Reader and Latin Gram- 
mar are all combined the work. Conversational exercises, anecdotes, 
stories, Latin questions, special vocabularies, and abundant illustrations, 
some full page and colored lighten the task the learner, without endan- 
gering the thoroughness his work.” 


PETITES CAUSERIES the title French book the author and 
gifted teacher modern languages, Dr. Lambert Sauveur. Perhaps 
structor America well fitted discuss the subject matter here dealt 
with the author this book. new edition book first pub- 
lished 1875, and which has been most cordially received. Published 
Boston. Price, $1.25. 


acknowledge the receipt the following magazines for 
‘THE CENTURY, THE ATLANTIC, THE NORTH AMERICAN, THE ANDOVER 
VIEW, LIPPINCOTT’S, CASSELL’S. and 
THE QUIVER, WIDE AWAKE, THE CHAUTAUQUAN and THE 
ULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY; ‘THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN and 
OVERLAND MONTHLY for November; and SHAKESPEARIANA for 
ber. 
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Dr. Charles Garmo, Professor the Normal University has 
edited series little language books for second, third and fourth-year 
grades. ‘They are adapted from the German, and will doubtless far inter- 
est children the study grammar and literature. are fresh and 
instructive. price cents each. Address, Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 


have examined with much satisfaction PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
TIC, substantial volume 310 large pages. condensed from Saddler’s 
Commercial Arithmetic, School Edition,” but also contains many new and 
practical the latter are the way general formulas, 
practice, ordinary interest, accurate interest, meet- 
ing with great favor various quarters, and certainly deserves careful ex- 
amination all teachers and those interested new text-books for schools. 
The low price, but cents, commends it. specially fitted for everyday 
business life. Published Saddler Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BELLUM HELVETIUM, FOR BEGINNERS LATIN. Cornelius Marshal 
Lowe, A., and Nathaniel Butler, Jr., Chicago: Albert Scott. 
1890. Introduction price, $1.00. 


Professor Lowe Wheaton College, and Professor Butler the Uni- 
yersity Illinois. They have prepared this volume help make Latin 
living The idea the authors that master the Latin, 
the Latin itself must The class-room practice must largely 
Latin.” the first lesson, find, Give orally the Latin equivalents for: 
parts Gaul whole divided into ete. This will illustrate one 
idea. The attention paid the composition Latin words and the derivation 
English words from the Latin noticeable. third feature may seen 


quoting from the second lesson: Anglicum verte: Hi— omnes 


hiomnes differunt differunt— Galli Aquitani celtae inter 
etc. Also, Latine responde: Qui inter ete. The 
novelty the book must surely attract attention, and the favor with which 
being received marked. 


LIBRARY AMERICAN LITERATURE, from the earliest settlement the 
present time, work great and commanding interest. was task 
which the gifted poet, Edmund Clarence Steadman, and Ellen Mackay Hutch- 
inson set before themselves, when they embarked this colossal 
undertaking. But, having begun, they kept on, and after years incessant 
and arduous toil. now place before the completed fruits their labors 
eleven handsome volumes containing over 6,000 large pages choice reading 
matter. What afeast fatthingsitis! And how our wonder grows read 
and the richness, breadth and volume American literature. Sidney 
sneer who reads American grows pointless every- 
one who inspects these volumes. cultured minds the world must now 
and henceforth read American books. For the intellect this nation quick- 
ening into vigor, richness and fullness unsurpassed any part the globe. 
these noble volumes are invited, standing the base mighty tower 
281 feet (years) high, ascend its summit and then leisurely inspect the 
vast structure descend. Or, are asked stand the source 
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great river, and then leisurely floating down its smooth surface, mark 
how broadens and deepens and its current increases swiftness the farther 


get from the source. 

Opening the first volume are interested once Capt. John Smith’s 
Adventure the Chickahominy 1608, and his thrilling account his 
captivity Powhatan and rescue from death Pocahontas. fol- 
lowed John Rolfe’s account the reasons leading him marry the latter, 
and Rich’s Ballad notable names this volume 
are William Bradford, Edward Winslow, Francis Higginson, Richard Mather, 
Thomas Hooker, Thomas Shepard, Roger Williams, John Cotton, John Eliot, 
John Norton, John Davenport and many others less widely known, but whose 
writings, judged the extracts here given, are very interesting reading. 

Volume begins with Wigglesworth’s Day Doom” 
and carries the year next three volumes cover the periods 
1765-1787; and 1821-1834. Three volumes more are required 
cover the quarter century preceding the war, and the last three 
volumes stretch over the last thirty years. course, the preparation 
great work, some names have been omitted and some inserted, for which 
the editors are criticised, but the general concensus scholarly opinion will 
be, believe, that culling these 2,671 extracts and selections from 1,207 
authors, they have shown rare literary tact and the soundest good judgment. 
and fully carried out their own expressed 

The editors have had but one criterion, namely: Has each author, the 
opinion those most competent judge, produced literature worthy 
have his her writings influenced our literary life, reflected any 
phases our national growth? so, the best these writings shall 
given, irrespective political views and religious convictions. deciding 
this question the genius, literary instinet, and training the editors manifest 
themselves. work broad our continent, and the selections 
diversified our national work for the whole people, not 
for class, and arranged meet the requirements 

This work has received the hearty indorsements such men Whittier, 
Howells. Higginson, Prof. John Fiske, Dr. Draper, Dr. Win. Harris 
and multitudes other eminent Dr. Harris’ words 
hearty. 

the great value the work means national education. Mr. Steadman 
and Miss Hutchinson have made their selections include productions from 
wide list authors that this fact alone makes their Library indispensable 
all who set out study our national literature its and bearing. 
Their selections are such admirable taste, and the same time 
teristic the style and thought the several authors, that the work reveals 
our national character and aspirations almost their entire na- 
tion’s literature the expression juat these things. not see how any 
school America can spare this work from its library for teachers 
and libraries institutions and departments service ought 
have the work, and sure that every private individual will purchase 
for his own bas cut off for time his purchase other 

Our readers will find this work great and lasting value. text 
enriched 160 full-page portraits. The price from $3.00 $5.00 per vol- 
ume, according binding. Published Charles Webster Co., East 
14th Street, New York City. 
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